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Gditorial. 


MERICA is the land of great experiments. From 
the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn new states are 
arising which illustrate every phase of civiliza- 
tion from the stone age to the latest improve- 
ment in the art of living. The three phases 

of action which we describe in an editorial are put on 
exhibition here and show with wonderful clearness the 
different methods of nation building. Evolution plays 
its great part, but up to the present time has been in- 
terrupted by many episodes of devolution and revolu- 
tion. In our own land we are passing these two stages, 
although many of our reformers are still looking back- 
ward and cherishing the memory of ancient strife. Those 
who have their faces toward the light are becoming 
leaders of the people who are instinctively obeying the 
law of nature and working to bring new and better things 
into the common life of man. What we have to work 
for are better lives, better manners, and nobler ideals 
enforced by good fellowship and public opinion. 


od 


THERE are many different ways of receiving the re- 
sults of modern criticism. A Methodist, president 
of the Alberta Conference, in discussing the question 
says: ‘This policy of breaking the news gently only 
increases the difficulty and lengthens the process of 
readjustment, for it leaves the student to flounder about 
helplessly in the maze into which you have drawn him. 
Far better at the very beginning of his course,—if the 
student has been basing his religious faith upon founda- 
tions which modern critical thought has shown to be 
untenable, such, for instance, as the scientific and his- 
torical accuracy of the Scriptures,—far better that he 
should be told candidly that such ground will not hold, 
and that he should be led to find another basis upon 
which to found the structure of his faith.” 


st 


Most of our orthodox exchanges criticise President 
Eliot without discrimination for his statements con- 
cerning religion. One only, the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate (Methodist), is fair enough to look for the good, 
and finds that most of Dr. Eliot’s statements are worthy 
of approval, and among other kind things says: ‘The 
new religion will do well to emphasize joy and life, 
while not ignoring sorrow and death: it will reverence 
all righteous persons, all saints—teachers of truth and 
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liberty. It will magnify God’s love and not proclaim 
condemnation for the great majority of mankind. It 
will base itself on Christ’s great summary of love to 
God and love to one’s neighbor, the most religious 
man being he who loves best and serves best and in- 
creases most the stock of good will. It will cultivate 
co-operation, democracy, individualism, idealism, phys- 
ical as well as spiritual ministration. It will expand 
Christ’s revelation into something even more wonderful 
than has yet been imagined, and its priests will constantly 
strive to improve social and industrial conditions.” 


& 


Tue Boston Pilot (Catholic) reports that Bret Harte 
and his wife have recently been received into the Church. 
Still they come in, not people seeking social advance- 
ment or a livelihood, not weeds discarded from other 
religious gardens, but earnest men and women who have 
sought the Truth and found it. As Bret Harte has been 
dead several years, we wonder when and where the cere- 
mony occurred. 

we 


WHEN all the waterfalls and rapids in the country 
have been devoted “to the manufacture of power,” to 
use George Morison’s phrase, and this power has been 
distributed over wires, another revolution in domestic 
and. social life will come second to none of those which 
have worked such wonders in the past. The general 
government is just waking up to the ominous fact that 
there is danger that these vast supplies of water power 
will slip away from the control of the people and create 
another monopoly for the enjoyment of the captains of 
industry. Hammerfest in Norway is lighted by elec- 
tricity generated by dynamos through which the moun- 
tain torrents are utilized. Thus the long winter night 
is abolished, and life goes on almost as if the sun were 
shining, and the town owns the water power. 


ee] 


Many projects for Christian union are in the minds 


of generous men, and something will one day come of 
it; but at the outset it might as well be accepted as a 
fact, because it expresses the mind of the majority of 
Protestants in England and America, that no union will 
come about by adopting as a common centre any body 
of Christians, large or small, which claims to be the only 
true church to which other bodies shall all confess alle- 
giance. The only union of religious persons and organi- 
zations, whether liberal or orthodox, which will have any 
vitality will come about by the free concourse of like- 
minded persons and groups of persons, intent on doing 
the same good things from similar motives and with 
similar methods. The coming union, whatever it may 
be, of bodies large or small, must be voluntary, demo- 
cratic, and inevitable. 
st 


WE should be glad to believe that no Armenian in 
Asia Minor will hereafter be assassinated. No doubt 
the new government and the Mohammedan authorities 
believe what they say when they accuse Abdul Hamid 
of being the satanic instigator of the crimes which have 
shocked the world. We have had at various times 
direct information concerning the Armenians, proving 
that they have not always been wise, that they have 
sometimes conspired against the government with 
wild hopes of independence, and that the late sultan 
took advantage of this fact to turn his Kurds loose 
upon them. The sultan is a prisoner, but the Kurds 
are still greedy for plunder, and bloodthirsty withal, 
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while the Armenian Christians have bought too many 
revolvers and flourished them too freely for their own 
safety. If wise counsels can prevail among them and the 
better class of Turks will keep to their good resolutions, 
then we may hope that one awful chapter in the history 
of superstition and cruelty will have been closed for- 
ever. 


Devolution, Revolution, Evolution. 


Happy are they who have any clear sight, insight, 
and foresight, and who have the privilege of taking an 
honorable part in the conduct of affairs, the solution 
of problems, the answering of questions, and the shap- 
ing of the course and work of the present generation. 
Shakespeare spoke of the ‘prophetic soul of the wide 
earth dreaming of things to come.’’ ‘The earth is pro- 
phetic because, although it has no voice nor language 
and takes no conscious part in the things which are 
done under the sun, it furnishes to mankind all the ma- 
terials with which we work and all the opportunities 
of which we take advantage. Between the earth and 
man a struggle has been going on for many thousands 
of years. In effect, the earth has said to man, “I have 
all you want in abundant store; but what you get you 
must earn, what I give you must work for.’”’ Man, 
with his feet planted upon the earth, has been resisting 
the law of gravitation, has been searching out the 
treasures which the earth has concealed, and has been 
learning the uses of them. He has drawn upon her 
supplies of force, and now he is beginning to cut loose 
from earth and navigate the heavens. 

The word “devolution”? has meanings which for our 
purposes are good or bad, according to the use we make 
of them. In this case we will use the word as it would 
apply to the fable of Sisyphus,—‘ Up the high hill he 
heaved a huge, round stone.’’ No sooner had it reached 
the top of the hill than it rolled back again, and he, for 
his sins, was compelled to renew his task. To some 
extent that has been the work of mankind. In the 
island of St. Eustatia there are ruins of buildings which 
once had a rentable value of more than a million dollars, 
which are now used simply as quarriés from which 
Dutch brick is carried for building purposes to other 
islands in the West Indies. History is full of examples 
of the devolution of special forms of civilization. The 
valley of the Euphrates was once the seat of mighty 
empires, and seven-gated Thebes has been a ruin for 
thousands of years. The meaning of the process of 
devolution is that, unless man does his work well, time 
and the forces of nature will pull it down and leave the 
materials to be wrought into other structures. But, 
when civilization has advanced to the point where men 
are intelligent judges of the value of the past and the 
work that has been done, the work of devolution ceases. 
The iconoclast is out of date in any civilized community. 
Now and then all men who are not high-bred and well- 


“trained run amuck and blindly destroy that which 


obstructs them. The recent outbreak in Spain, in 
which, with the rage of wild beasts, religious houses 
were destroyed, priests and nuns were killed, and bestial 
outrages committed, may signify that there are wrongs 
to be righted, but also they put in lurid light an illus- 
tration of the process of devolution which ought to be 
avoided by every critic of sham and antagonists of 
vested wrong or bigotry and superstition. 

Revolution differs from devolution and in its best 
forms is wholly to be commended. When government, 
social practices, and industrial customs present the 
wrong face to the community, the reformer causes them 
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to revolve on their axes and show. a new face. 
vice is a virtue gone wrong; every injurious custom is 
a good method degraded; every tyrannical government 
is an example of the rights of man turned topsy-turvy. 
The revolutionist destroys nothing; but he makes 
every virtue, every opportunity, every natural right, 
and every human privilege show itself in its proper 
character. If it has been put to wrong uses, he turns 
it to right uses. What has been made a means of op- 
pression and degradation he makes the means of up- 
lifting and reform. Whatever is in wrong relations 
he sets in right relations, and so brings peace instead 
of war, with liberty, justice, and prosperity for all. 

Evolution is, however, the only permanent method; 
for our uses of opportunity or our abuses of privilege 
are only temporary. They are transient phases in the 
great process of unfolding law and the education of the 
human race. There are great days coming, and they 
who will be leaders and victors in the struggle and strife 
which are before us will be the great-hearted men and 
women who are patient with the insufficiency of things 
as they are, who are hospitable to all the good the past 
hath had, and who are eagerly using every tool, every 
source of power, every opportunity that is given to them 
to make truth more lovable than error, the right more 
attractive than the wrong, and justice more sublime 
than any success which comes to the unjust. In the true 
process of evolution nothing is destroyed until it has 
given birth to something better than itself. The danger 
now is that the new births will be prevented by those 
who destroy that which is just ready to unfold into a 
new and better form. 


Every 


The Bitter and Sweet of Life. 


That every heart knows its own bitterness is true, 
and it is equally true that no two bitter flavors are the 
same in diverse minds. The drop of gall that gathers 
in the secret place of the soul may be a trivial vanity, 
a foolish longing, a corroding but unreasonable  sus- 
picion; or it may be the concentrated anguish and 
remorse of a lifetime that cannot be concealed. Smiles 
and grimaces will not hide it. It lurks in wrinkles 
about the eyes, in the soured and dissatisfied corners 
and folds of lips, in the furtive and watchful glance of 
the eye, in every attitude and gesture of the physical 
being. 

But for the average man or woman, unmarked by 
extraordinary fatalities, unaccustomed to heroics and 
high tragedy adventures, to whom life’s course is just 
the common wayside path with its proper stoniness, 
its accustomed puddles and quagmires, the bitterness 
is much diluted by stretches of exquisite weather and 
soft turf, sprinkled with flowers. The great events of 
illness, death, misfortune may come and go: they leave 
only sadness, but no malignant infusion of gall. 

The sweet of life is so much broader that the bitter 
taste in the soul is only a passing phase in healthy minds. 
Existence here on the planet is good, in spite of all the 
cynics and decadent poets may say or sing. The old 
earth makes a pleasant home for most of its children, 
and they love it with a constancy of affection that only 
mental derangement or the souring and perversion of 
the whole being can overcome. Even the poorest tramp 
and vagabond on the road may feel the sweets of the 
physical existence in a way the rich dyspeptic or hypo- 
chondriac can never feel. 

Were we to ask for a consensus of opinion as to what 
constitutes life’s sweetness under normal conditions, 
there probably would be various differences of estimate. 
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But perhaps it might be partially summed up as health, 
a competence, however modest, appreciation, and love 
of the best things, a noble and uplifting religious ideal, 
the joys of affection, and last, not least, congenial labor. 
We must go back to primitive pleasures to taste the 
full sweetness of evening rest and morning awakening. 
We might paraphrase the old rhyme,— 


‘““When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gloomy man ?”’ 


It may excite mirth in this advanced and emancipated 
age to say that the best of all joys for women are maternal 
cares and the keeping of a house. Both of these prim- 
itive blessings have fallen more or less into disrepute 
in our time; and, insomuch as they have declined in 
honor among those who should reverence them most, 
the sweets of life are withdrawn. One of the evils of 
a too rapid growth in wealth and the accumulations 
of great fortunes is the freeing of women from the light 
duties of the household, so varied, so adapted to her crea- 
tive genius, so plastic under her hand as to render life 
beautiful by the personal touch. It is a despised theme. 
No one now dares celebrate the delights of housework, 
the ideal of bread making, and the perfect care of rooms. 
But, as the cost of living advances with rapid strides, 
women may be forced to return to this the first and most 
gracious employment of their time. 

It is significant that the first recorded Hea pair 
found themselves newly created in a garden, to dress 
and keep it. Hard and cruel economic changes have 
driven millions of men and women out of the double 
paradise of house and garden, and placed them in per- 
verted conditions, dwarfing and stultifying to mind and 
body. Adam’s garden, before he sinned and was driven 
out, was the ideal of the happy life with Nature, and 
still it remains to us an inspiration and an incentive. 
The hard and sordid life of many farmers cannot spoil 
the ideal. Since the days of Eden the earth, the soil, 
has offered its treasures of happiness to those who know 
how to find them. 

The sweets of life may be said to depend largely on 
the things we earn and those we give away. Money 
gifts are at times of great value and need not be despised 
or depreciated. The world moves on golden rails and 
could not move otherwise. But the things that have 
no money value are of a-price above rubies. They are 
the great sweeteners and preservatives of life. Men 
may buy beauty, but they cannot buy affection; they 
may buy servile obedience, but they cannot buy loyalty. 
They may buy many forms of service, but not unselfish 
devotion. It is sweet to bestow, it is sweet to garner 
these great unpurchasable treasures. Heart’s love is 
of a value so inestimable that the greatest lovers of all 
times stand side by side in the world’s esteem with the 
greatest geniuses, and are perhaps more prized and 
cherished. 

A single rare flower nourished by our hand can give 
us more pleasure than the millionaire’s garden. It will 
reveal God to us more distinctly than a multitude of 
indifferent blooms. We have loved it, and it rewards 
us with its sweetness. The sweets of life reside often- 
times not in the much, but in the little. We can greet 
the spring, the summer, the autumn, the winter, in our 
few feet of ground as well as in a thousand acres... We 
may welcome the procession of the days there as we 
would the daughters of the gods. It is our duty to 
try and learn the bee’s secret. While the bee makes bee 
bread, it also makes honey. The exquisite lesson of the 
beauty and sweetness of use is in the hum of its wings. 

Perhaps the greatest of all life’s sweets comes from 
keeping ourselves thoroughly alive through the quick- 
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ening of sentiment and true feeling that we may be saved 
from dulled perceptions and the monotony of life. 
Let us keep ourselves fresh and young at whatever age 
we may have attained, both on the side of earth and the 
side of heaven, both in relation to mankind and to 
God. Let us acknowledge our obligations as human be- 
ings, and be ready to pay to others what we owe to God. 
It all comes to this: that we must not be cumberers of 
the ground, drones in the hive, sluggards on the Lord’s 
working day, amusers only of others and ourselves; but, 
though our taper be only a rush light, let us hold it as 
a guide to some one weaker, more needy than ourself; 
though our garden be only a window-box in a back 
garret, let us cultivate fragrant flowers, that the precious 
odor may be wafted to some who have no sweetness in 
their lives, for what we give to others with loving heart 
shall hive up honey in our own souls. 


Progress by Negation. 


The words “‘ progress’ and “‘negation’’ seem to belong 
to opposite orders. ‘‘ Affirmation,” ‘“‘assertion,’’ “‘ belief,’’ 
“pbuilding,” ‘‘faith,’’ “‘success,’”’ “‘progress,’’ are words 
that seem to go together. Denial, doubt, disbelief, de- 
struction, failure, retrogression, negation, seem to go 
together. These series of words are widely contrasted, 
and the words “progress’’ and ‘‘negation’’ are on op- 
posite sides of the wide division. 

There are, nevertheless, times when faith is enlarged 
by the declaration, “I do not believe,’’ when construc- 
tion is furthered by the process of tearing away, when 
truth is upbuilt by denial, when progress is made by 
negation. Religion illustrates this truth, not merely 
at times widely separated, but in the life of humanity, 
age after age and generation after generation. Men 
found religion like a vine growing upon the ground. 
It was a great discovery when men recognized religion 
in their lives, and realized that it could be cultivated. 
A vine, which crawls upon the ground and puts forth 
its tendrils, lays hold of sticks and stones and stalks 
of weeds. When some one discoversthe vine and cul- 
tivates it, he builds for it a trellis. Hebreaks the tendrils 
which have held it to the lowly objects upon the surface 
of the ground, and trains it to the trellis, that it may lay 
hold of things which are higher. When men discovered 
religion in their lives, it grew upon the surface of things. 
Men had trivial objects of veneration. They ‘‘ worshipped 
stocks and stones’’; they had a superstitious fear of 
certain places. But men who realized that this vine, 
religion, could be cultivated, built higher objects for 
its support. They broke the tendrils that held it to 
the lowlier objects and trained it to lay hold of things 
that were higher. 

It was a crucial time when early leaders of religion 
came to men and told them no longer to venerate the 
old objects of worship, no longer to believe in the sacred- 
ness of the places that had been feared, no longer to 
regard the ‘stocks and stones’’ that they believed 
had supernatural powers. ‘The assertion of the religious 
value of these objects had led to the development of 
religious habits. The denial of the religious value of 
these things seemed to aim at the destruction of re- 
ligion. But it was a time when progress was made by 
means of negation. It is harsh treatment for a vine 
to break its tendrils; but there are times when this is 
necessary for its higher growth. 

As a little vine, lifted up from the ground upon an 
adequate tréllis, continuesits growth, it reaches the limit 
of the trellis; or, indeed, the trellis, not being a living 
thing, becomes decayed. The time comes when a new 
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trellis must be built. Then again the tendrils must 
be broken away from the bars of the old trellis, and the 
vine must lay hold of the new. In the course of years 
this may happen again and again to a vine. Religion 
has gone through this process age after age. Men 
build supports for religion,—forms of worship, statements 
of faith, methods of spiritual discipline. And religion, 
a living thing in the midst of human life, outgrows these 
supports. Experience, ever reaching out in new direc- 
tions, and truth, ever coming to us by new avenues, 
become larger than the old supports of faith and spir- 
itual life. Age after age spiritual leaders do the great 
work of negation. When Isaiah said that Jehovah 
had ‘“‘had enough of burnt-offerings,’’ that “incense 
is an abomination,” and ‘“‘your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth,” he was but one of many men in a long series, 
through the generation, who have broken the hold that 
living religion had upon venerable forms. 

Luther enlarged the faith of his age by the use of the 
declaration, “I do not believe.’’ So have the leaders 
in every great religious crisis when religion has needed 
to be freed from its hold on inadequate supports. The 
times come when denial serves the cause of truth. If 
religion were a gift to men, complete and finished once 
for all, the situation would be entirely different. In 
that case religion should be transmitted unmodified 
from one generation to another. It would always be 
served by assertion. That which was asserted in one 
age ought not to be denied in another. And, indeed, 
there are people who do regard religion as just such 
a finished thing. But religion grows. All living things 
are constantly changing, and religion is no exception. 
Religion’s forms and expression which are adequate 
for one generation become inadequate as life moves 
forward. 

We live in a time when negation is necessary for 
adequate religious progress. Faith is being enlarged 
by leading some people to deny what they have been 
asserting and to cease what they have been faithfully 
doing as their religious duty. Such an address as that 
made by Dr. Charles W. Eliot at the Harvard Summer 
School, which is being criticised by many, leads faith 
forward by the negative statements it contains. Re- 
ligious progress is being made by them. ‘There was a 
time when living faith was supported by the things 
commonly believed and practised by the people called 
“orthodox’’; but faith, as held by a rapidly growing 
number of people in the churches of all denominations, 
has already advanced beyond those limits. It is time 
for a new great trellis, and for the breaking of the tendrils 
that hold the vine to the old, that the vine may be ade- 
quately supported in its further growth and its ever up- 
ward reaching life. 


Current Topics, 


THE new tariff bill became law on August 5, when 
President Taft signed the Payne-Aldrich measure after 
it had been passed by the Senate by a vote of 47 to 31. 
Opinions differ widely as to whether the new law will 
carry out the party pledge for a revision of duties. The 
best Republican authorities maintain that the legislation 
which has just gone upon the statute books presents an 
average reduction of 1 per cent. from the rates imposed 
by the Dingley law. Democratic analysis, on the other 
hand, would show that the Payne-Aldrich tariff, despite 
the President’s earnest endeavors to secure revision 
downward, provides, on the average, higher rates than 
those set down in the Dingley law. It appears to be a 
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certainty that the new law shows an increase of $5,649,- 
000, Or 1.7 per cent. in duties over those stipulated in 
the Dingley schedules. On the whole, it may be said 
that the reduction in rates, if there is a reduction, is 
nominal rather than actual. 


& 


THE Cretan controversy attracted international at- 
tention at the beginning of the week as the possible cause 
of a conflict between Turkey and Greece. In response 
to an emphatic protest from Constantinople, the Greek 
government last Monday hauled down the Greek flag 
which had been flying at Kanea since the withdrawal of 
the protecting powers. But that act did not alter the 
fact that Crete is administered from Athens instead of 
Constantinople. Its position materially strengthened by 
a technical concession, the Young Turkish administra- 
tion is now perfecting its measures to restore actual 
Turkish sovereignty in the territory in controversy. 
Until that has been accomplished, the Cretan problem 
cannot be regarded as solved, so far as Turkey is con- 
cerned. The protecting powers, who assured Turkey 
at the moment of their withdrawal from the harbor of 
Kanea that Crete would remain a Turkish island, are 
confronted with a delicate situation in view of Turkey’s 
determination to re-establish herself on the disputed soil. 


wt 


THE controversy promises to precipitate a grave do- 
mestic problem upon the Young Turkish party at a time 
when its tenure of power is experimental. The sum 
total of the achievements of the reformers thus far in 
their foreign relations is the loss of the shadowy Otto- 
man sovereignty over Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
The opponents of the Young Turks, as well as many of 
their friends, are demanding that the government shall 
prevent further curtailment of territory and of sovereignty. 
The army is apparently in no mood to tolerate an affront 
from Greece such as that offered successfully by Bul- 
garia and Austria-Hungary at the outset of the reform 
régime. In the mean while Crete is, de facto, a part of 
the Greek monarchy. Despite the hauling down of the 
Greek flag at Kanea last Monday, it is unlikely that the 
European concert will compel Greece to abandon the 
real advantages which it has gained in Crete. The Young 
Turks, therefore, are between the devil and the deep sea. 


s 


Tue phase of the Cretan situation which appeals most 
directly to the protecting powers is the game of diplomacy 
which Germany is evidently playing. There is a sus- 
picion at London and at St. Petersburg that Austria, in 
the event of an outbreak of war between Turkey and 
Greece,—a contingency which does not appear very 
probable,—will take advantage of the confusion for an- 
other step in the Dran gnach Osten. The contemplated 
advance, if it should take place at this juncture, may 
not end until the Germans have reached Salonica, the 
point toward which Austrian energies have been con- 
centrated since the Russo-Turkish war of 1878. Such a 
consummation, Great Britain, Russia, and France, not to 
mention crippled Italy, are devoutly anxious to prevent. 
Hence the determination at London, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, and Rome to keep the Cretan imbroglio well in hand, 
in order to frustrate the Austro-German plan of ag- 
gression upon Turkey at the expense of the rest of the 
world, and especially to the damage of Russia. 


wt 


THE general strike in Sweden is confronting the Swed- 
ish government with the problem which the striking 
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‘“postiers” in vain attempted to present to the French 
republic. In France “‘King’’ Pataud, the leading 
spirit of the Confédération Générale du Travail, threat- 
ened a general strike which failed utterly because Pataud 
had counted without his host. In Sweden the labor 
leaders are actually bringing about a cessation of in- 
dustry seldom, if ever, paralleled in the history of in- 
dustrialism. So grave is the situation that at the end 
of last week King Gustave Adolf appealed to the heads of 
the workmen and of the capitalists to adjust their dif- 
ferences without endangering the welfare of the nation. 
The plea from the throne appeared to exert little influence. 
The Federation of Trades Unions, in its campaign to 
unionize the kingdom, was determined to jeopardize even 
the harvest. Equally determined was the Employers’ 
Association to resist the establishment of the domination 
of labor. 
ed 


THE extraordinary labor struggle in Sweden is of vital 
international interest. Labor organizations throughout 
the Continent have taken up the cause of the striking 
Swedish workmen with enthusiasm in an endeavor to 
test the capacity of labor to cope successfully with govern- 
ments and peoples. Contributions of money are pouring 
into the Swedish Federation of Trades Unions. So far 
as funds go, the strikers are apparently in a position to 
keep up the war for many weeks. It is realized on both 
sides that much more than a triumph of Swedish labor 
alone is involved in the controversy. ‘The unionization 
of Swedish industries by the methods adopted in the 
present struggle would be followed immediately by a 
series of industrial cataclysms in other European states 
which would plunge all Europe in wide-spreading com- 
plications, the end of which it would be difficult to fore- 
see. The Swedish employers and their government are 
fighting an important skirmish in the far-flung battle 
line of civilization. 


Brevities. 


Art will not pass away, nor will poetry and religion 
cease to make their appeal to the human heart. 


Prof. Phelps wrote of a calm at sea, and the printers 
made him say, “It was the quiet of a dead clam at sea.” 


A physician told his patient that he must change 
his climate. ‘‘But why?” said the sick man. ‘‘I live 
in Boston.” 


Henry Ward Beecher defined Calvinism as that which 
John Calvin would believe now if he were here and be- 
lieved as Beecher did. 


When the wrinkles come and the complexion is spoiled, 
the summer girl may wish that she had known enough 
to protect herself from the burning sun. 


With the spread of civilization the idiosyncrasies 
of men and nations become more conspicuous and a 
universal mingling of breeds more improbable. 


It is announced that ex-President Eliot’s address 
on “The New Religion” will appear in full in the Oc- 
tober number of the Harvard Theological Review. 


It is foolish to say, as a recent writer does, that mis- 
cegenation would rapidly increase if the marriage of 
blacks and whites were encouraged by law. Laws 
spring out of antipathies, they do not create them. 
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It would be easy to raise the money for a statue to 
Dr. Hale if a suitable committee of laymen should be 
appointed for the purpose. Why not open a campaign 
immediately after the vacation is over? 


A Baptist minister heard that Prof. Foster said 
that men who professed to believe the whole Bible were 
“naive.”’ He thought the word was spelled knave, and, 
while resenting the epithet, thanked God that it applied 
to him. 


It is reported that at the recent Church Council in 
London, by a vote of 224 to 24, the bishops and clergy 
and laymen of the Church of England declared that mar- 
riage to a deceased wife’s sister, although legalized, was 
contrary to the rules of the Church and the principles 
of Scripture. 


One reads English papers, like the Times, for instance, 
with constant surprise at the amount of space devoted 
to the habits of-animals and birds and the distribution 
of flowers. These things seem to take the place of the 
chapters of scandal with which American history is 
illustrated in many of our daily papers. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The National Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It was good news, no doubt, to many of your readers, as 
it most distinctly was to me, that a special train is to run 
from Boston to Chicago for the meeting of the National 
Conference in September. Such a train will make the 
journey easy and attractive, as well as lend abundant 
opportunity for pleasant fellowship. 

In this connection, therefore, I should like to emphasize 
again the duty of our churches in regard to delegates. 
As I meet our ministers from time to time and ask about 
the Conference, I encounter an attitude of hesitancy and 
indecision. They hardly know whether they will go or 
not. Their minds are not made up: it is possible that 
they will be there, but they are not sure. Now this 
attitude of indecision means just one thing, and one 
alone. It means that many of our ministers have not 
heard as yet whether their churches are to send them. 

Permit me, therefore, through your columns, to remind 
our churches of what the Conference expects of them in 
this respect. By-law VIII. of the National Conference 
reads as follows: “Each church in this Conference is 
recommended to defray the expenses of its delegates.” 

Two months ago a circular, calling attention to this 
by-law, and signed by the secretary of the Conference 
and myself, was sent out to the parish committees of our 
various churches. The time has surely come for these 
committees to take some action in the matter. The 
Conference is drawing near, and plans must be made by 
delegates in advance. 

The expense of the journey, including hotel charges in 
Chicago, is estimated at $75. This is no great sum for 
most of our churches, but it is much too large for many 
of our ministers and laymen to feel like incurring it for 
themselves. Here isa matter in which our Alliances can 
lend a hand. The Branch Alliances in many of our 
churches might defray the expenses of one delegate and 
the church itself of another; or, together, they might 
unite to send the minister alone. At any rate, I should 
like to awaken the interest of our women in this matter. 
Will the president of each Branch Alliance who may read 
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these words take it on herself to communicate at once 
with the chairman of her church committee and urge that 
steps may be taken in this direction? The meeting in 
Chicago promises to be one of the most important held 
for years, and many of us believe it is to be a marked and 
significant success. Strong speakers and an interesting 
programme, however, willnot be enough. The representa- 
tion from our churches must be wide as well as large. 
By bringing delegates together from widely separated 
sections of the country new impulse and fresh enthusi- 
asm will be given both to ministers and people. 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
Chairman of the Counei. 
West CHop, Mass. 


The Salvation Army. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


On a recent evening happening to be near a Salva- 
tion Army speaker, who was talking excitedly to a 
group of listeners, I stopped to hear what had so stirred 
the man to wrath. I soon found that it was President 
Eliot’s “‘new religion’’ which had so roused him,—the 
latest phase of Unitarianism, than which, in the speaker’s 
mind, there was nothing wors . 

I wish that the Unitarians who give so generously 
to the Salvation Army could have heard the denun- 
ciations with which this speaker lashed Unitarianism. 
There were no adjectives too bad to characterize our 
religion. 

“Of all that is devilish, fiendish, hellish, the most 
devilish, fiendish, and hellish,’ ‘Straight from hell 
and leading back to hell again,’ are specimens of the 
expressions hurled against Unitarianism by this speaker, 
and President Eliot’s ‘‘new religion’’ was so bethumped 
and banged with hard words that they made me wince 
as if they had been actual blows upon a person. One 
phrase I can quote. With numerous repetitions the 
speaker declared that it was no new religion at all, and 
concluded, “It is as old as the devil,—and that is six 
thousand years.” 

With great noise the Salvation Army man impressed 
upon his audience, ‘Yesterday I spoke to a great throng 
on Boston Common.” (This was Sunday, July 25.) 
He seemed to wish his hearers to know what he had 
said, but held back his information until he had worked 
them up to the proper point for his great statement. 
At last he said: ‘“‘And this is what I told that vast throng. 


-I said that I fully agreed with the Roman Catholic 


bishop who said that in his opinion the gentleman has 
no religion at all!” ‘The gentleman,” of course, was 
President Eliot. 

I send this to you, Mr. Editor, believing that very 
few Unitarians ever happen to hear the addresses made 
by the Salvation Army speakers, and wishing your readers 
to know how one of those speakers characterized Uni- 
tarianism. I did not see the man,—this took place 
in a part of Town House Square which is not well lighted, 
—and I was not near enough to the group around him 
to pick out faces; but he had a powerful voice, and these 
things that were said came to my ears with great dis- 
tinctness. That the speaker was not a boyish enthu- 
siast is proved by his own statement, “I might have 
done it, too, forty-eight years ago!”’ ; 

This was said while commenting on the crowds of 
people who had gone to the Willows to see the illumi- 
nation of and in welcome to the cruiser“ Salem.”’ 


SaraH E. HUNT, 
SALEM, Mass, 


! 
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Marionettes. 


The poor little, pitiful things,— 
Each boasted a full control 
Of purpose and mind and soul; 
Each thought by his separate will 
He walked, danced, fell, stood still; 
They never suspected the strings 
That dangled them here and there 
Through rapture, grief, or despair, 
That held them in pairs and sets,— 
The poor little marionettes. 


When they went each night on the stage: 
In the pasteboard theatre’s space, 
When they danced there, face to face, 

Each thought it wish of his own 
That brought them together, alone, 

Each thought it her pride, his rage, 

The strength of each tinsel heart 

That forced them to scorn, to part 
In the light of the candle-jets,— 
The poor little marionettes. 


Each gave himself praise or blame, 
The poor little, pitiful things 
That never suspected the strings, 
That never guessed that they hung, 
Pirouetted, or parted, swung 
By the hand that planned the game; 
Each flattered himself that he 
Made his own, sole destiny, 
His raptures, fears, and regrets,— 
The poor little marionettes. 


Ah, well! Is it worth a sigh 
From us who are sure of this: 
That we won for ourselves love’s kiss, 
That we made our time and hour, 
Grew joy from bud to flower? 
We can laugh at them, you and I, 
At the poor little, pitiful things 
That never suspected the strings, 
N Mere shadows and silhouettes,— 
The poor little marionettes. 


—Theodosia Garrison. 


From Africa to Greece. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


III. 
MALTA AND CATANIA. 


We sail out into the open sea beyond the wide portals 
of the great gulf of Carthage, and watch the palaces, 
the minarets, and the lovely, purpling mountain lines 
fade away in the distance like a dream of enchantment. 
After luncheon next day the desolate, rock-covered shores 
of Malta, with its many harbors, come into view. Barren 
they seem in the extreme, after the gracious verdure 
and grand outlines of the Tunisian Bay. As we draw 
nearer, the impression is not removed by the dull dock- 
yards and fortifications, which tell of England’s naval 
greatness. In the harbor the gray monsters lying there 
impress one also with the sense of England’s tremendous 
power; but, except the little boats with their far-off 
resemblance to Venetian gondolas, and the reflections 
in the water at night, the expected element of picturesque- 
ness is sadly wanting. 

Dull, yellow fortifications and buildings of the same 
monotonous tone rise one above another, with dreary, 
glassed-in balconies, which seem only fitted for a polar 
climate, not to “this gracious midland sea’’ of the poet’s 
dream. Where is the picture imagination had drawn of 
the home of those crusading knights, who so heroically 
held the power of the sultan at bay? Where are their 
glorious descendants? Surely not this horde of mongrels 
that meet us at the landing and insist on escorting us 
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up the steep steps, lined with trumpery shops, to that 
great church which saw their devotions, when those 
valiant crusading servants of the Lord did not chance 
to be on some piratical expedition against the peaceful 
merchantmen. Behold the church itself, very modern 
looking outside, is of the same dull yellow, and within 
as tawdry as a third-class theatre. 

One may toil down the hill again to see the bones of 
the heroes of the Turkish siege arranged in fanciful forms 
in the crypt of a dirty little chapel, or gaze with mingled 
feelings on a strutting bronze of Neptune in the court- 
yard of the grandiose palace of the English governor, 
or be driven out to the Duke of Connaught’s pretty 
gardens, if one does not mind being jolted by the way. 
But at best the present setting has spoiled the charm 
of a great romance, and Malta will never again be a 
name to conjure with. 

Twilight draws her veil over a sad disillusion; but 
the moon, that great enchantress, floods the sordidness 
with her softening radiance, as we leave the harbor, and 
the old fairy tale again seems a possible reality. 

Next morning we find ourselves at anchor under the 
snow-capped heights of AYtna, that greets our arrival 
with great, ominous shoots of towering smoke and steam 
such as we have not seen on Vesuvius since the last 
great eruption. The light-house perched on a lofty 
crest of lava, that broke off into the sea in some past 
catastrophe, tells the story of what the Cyclops can do, 
if he will. 

A shuddering young Greek girl on deck trembles at 
the remembrance of what she saw and felt here that 
morning, when the tidal wave destroyed the Messina 
embankment last January, and every boat here also 
was swept up into the streets of the town. 

An American judge, however, declares it is nonsense 
to dislike Catania or to call it commonplace. He thinks 
it the one town in the Italian domain in which one can 
happily pass the winter; and his most enthusiastic 
Catanian friends, who rush aboard and kiss him on 
both cheeks, give one an idea of the warmth of the 
Catanian temperament, however sceptical one may have 
been of its charm and climate. 

We land and try to revise unpleasant earlier im- 
pressions. Everywhere one is conscious of past catas- 
trophes. The modern town is built on a cooled lava 
torrent, whose black seams jut up between the houses 
and peer forth from beneath them. Remembering 
not far-distant Messina, the lofty vault of the vast, rather 
shabby cathedral seems shaken by the rolling thunders 
of the fine organ; and, when the sacristan takes us 
behind the handsome grill before the chapelled tomb 
of Saint Agatha, one recalls that these are the sacred 
relics so lately carried in the streets, to implore the 
Divine wrath to spare Catania from the fate of her sister 
city. 

We descend deep into the bowels of the ancient lava 
flood beneath the church, to see the long overwhelmed 
Grecian baths, through which runs the buried river, 
that brightly sparkled in the summer sunshine above 
when the great Greek poet Pindar visited the ancient 
city, but now only appears at the harbor mouth, like 
another hidden Arethusa replunging beneath the sea. 
As we stroll amid the fine shops and palaces, more than 
three-quarters of the passers-by are seen swathed in 
deep mourning, and we learn from a courteous gentleman 
seated next us at the café that great numbers of them 
are Messinian refugees. He is also one of them. When 
we express the hope that his own family was saved, he 
sadly replies: ‘“‘My wife and I escaped in our, night- 


clothes, but we lost our son, twenty-four nephews and 
nieces, and in all one hundred persons from our own 
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immediate family circle.’ He adds that he also lost 
his town palace, and that he had lately been to his 
country villa to see if some rooms might be yet hab- 
itable, and found not one of its twenty-five chambers 
that was not too wrecked to live in. Yet the most 
awful fact in all history is still so little understood, a 
passenger could offer another her guide-book of Messina 
as if that unhappy city still existed: that man returned 
to the steamer filled with horror at the sights he saw 
to-day, among others, a dead body taken from its 
bed in the third story of a wrecked dwelling. 

Let us turn from these morbid remembrances to the 
gracious memory of Bellini, whose sculptured tomb is 
in the nave of the great cathedral, and whose statue, 
surrounded by the principal figures of his operas, dom- 
inates a city square. The beautiful public garden is 
named for him. Its flower-filled shady avenues remind 
one of the Pincio at Rome. ‘The walks, as there, are 
lined with busts and statues, and above it all towers 
the impressive mass of the great volcano upon whose 
cooled and motionless lava streams this paradise has 
been built. 

The large ring where the band plays is crowded with 
equipages more elegantly appointed than those of Naples, 
and the spirit of the charming composer so pervades 
the audience, you might hear a pin drop when the ad- 
mirable band plays the softer passages. A hush comes 
over the whole assembly. The ladies in the carriages 
surrounding the outer side of the band stand cease to 
talk. The people in the chairs nearby forget all else 
except the charm of the music; but many a sad face 
tells also of memories of like bright spring afternoons 
passed with friends in that neighboring city,—friends 
whose lovely forms are still crumbling to dust uncared 
for under piles of unmoved rubbish. 


“Ah! what availed the sceptred race, 
And what the form divine, 
What every virtue, every grace,” 


to stay that awful calamity whose impress is yet on every 
living visage. 

They are a curious study, these Messinian and Catanian 
faces where Rome and Arabia, Spain and far-away 
Normandy, have left their indelible traces, blent into a 
whole often altogether delightful to look upon. 

The Northern Italian declares the realm of Naples and 
the Sicilies is three hundred years behind the age, but 
says that, once they awake from their dreaming, they 
will, with their superior intelligence, eclipse all the rest 
of Italy, and be the greater source of its power and 
advancement. 

One sees Latin types purely lovely, and often with a 
tinge of Arabian blood beneath the smooth soft skin, 
which gives a sense of impassioned temperament that 
can only be justly compared to the perfume of a rare 
exotic flower. The architecture of the city is every- 
where grandiose, often rococo and even bizarre, but 
with a marked stateliness in its broad arched court- 
yards, whose balustrades are covered with great masses 
of clustered roses, sweeping up the grand staircases like 
the sheen of old brocades. Thesense of Oriental magnifi- 
cence, of Oriental languor, of Oriental modes of thought, 
is over it all; but the graceful palms and the heavily 
perfumed oleanders are blended in the landscape with 
the northern foliage, and the strains of northern blood 
in the people will some day be stirred like the latent 
fires of A’tna into greater activity. Catania is, as our 
American judge affirmed, a beautiful and attractive 
city, and the enhanced trade of its port, caused by the 
loss of Messina, bids fair to make it again a very pros- 
perous) one. But that island of the Blest, that Eden 
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of our weary world, Corfu, beckons us away from 
thoughts of modernity to its gentle rose-filled dales, 
and we leave the Cyclops still slumbering behind us 
and sail away through the sparkling moonlight to that 
nearer Hesperides. 

CATANIA, ITALY. 


The Song of Priesthood. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


I sing the song of priesthood,—not in awe 

And superstitious fear, with trembling voice, 
Like a cringing layman’s; but with accents firm, 
Like his that feels the mitre on his brow 

Not humanly bestowed. 


I sing the song of priesthood,—not in scorn, 
With self-asserting arrogance that claims 
Some special privilege or special grace 
Denied religion’s yeoman; but in meekness 
And attitude fraternal. 


I sing the song of priesthood,—not constrained 
By the sectary’s bonds to wait on shibboleths 
Of creed and rite for license to indulge 

The native warmth of human kindliness, 

The sense of human kinship. 


I sing the song of priesthood,—not confined 
In age or clime, excluding not from hope 
Pagan of crudest creed, nor him who, failing 
To find his proper faith, makes even denial 
As fruitful'‘as a faith. 


I sing the song of priesthood on the earth, 

And equally on planets far remote, 

Whose suns elude our lenses, and whose systems 
Have naught in common with familiar faiths 
Wherein our youth is nurtured. 


I sing the song of priesthood: o’er the brow 
Of every truth mature it pours the chrism 
To attest its sacredness; and when in error 
It crowns an untruth, e’en the impostor gains 
A reverend dignity. 


I sing the song of life’s ideal priesthood, 

With gentler thought and vision more profound, 
Cognizant of its mission high,—to voice, 

Free from the taint of patronizing pride, 

All mankind’s aspiration. 


The Enjoyment of Nature. 


BY REV. J. A. BELLOWS. 


“In this refulgent summer, when it is a joy to draw 
the breath of life,’”’ so Mr. Emerson began his wonderful 
Divinity School Address, with words that burn to-day 
with the same ethereal fire that glowed in them long 
years ago. And again, in his essay on “ Nature,’’ which, 
as we know, when it first appeared, gave a kind of earth- 
quake shock to the religious sensibility of hundreds of 
worthy people, who had made some subtle distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural, in sentences 
that have the march of stately music, he sang in rhythmic 
prose the possibilities for the human soul in the enjoy- 
ment of the common beauties of rock and tree and sky,— 
nay, in the standing pool of water, in which might be 
reflected something of the ancient glory of God. “The 
incommunicable trees begin to persuade us to live with 
them, and quit our life of solemn trifles. . . . How easily 
we might walk onward into the opening landscape,.. . 
and we were led in triumph by Nature.”’ Yet in this 
same essay Mr. Emerson admits that this high enjoyment 
of Nature is not, perhaps, for everyone. It is the mind 
behind the eyes that sees: it is the soul in the last analysis 
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that shall bring color to the sky, a spiritual meaning 


to the song of the bird. For, with a touch of irony, he 
confesses, ‘“‘The difference between landscape and land- 
scape is small, but there is great difference in beholders.”’ 
It is concerning this ‘great difference’? and the causes 
of it that we would make a few suggestions. 

It is a popular superstition that every one can, and 
does, enjoy natural beauty with something of*equality. 
“Tn this refulgent summer’? when as many of us as can 
escape to mountain and seashore, to green meadows 
and still waters, it is commonly supposed that for each 
and all there is the same gracious ministry of soothing, 
of refreshment, and of cheer; for, according to this 
widely prevailing notion, no matter what his previous 
preparation of mind or heart, every one can respond to 
the glory of “a day in June”’ or receive the royal largess 
of the July suns or the divine fairness of the August 
moon. But what is the real truth in this matter? 

In the first place, after considerable observation of 
the subject, it does not seem to us that, as a rule, chil- 
dren’s enjoyment of Nature is very extensive. Of 
course, like all young creatures, children love to play out 
of doors, and perhaps they are never so good, or so 
little ‘“‘naughty,’’ as when they are skipping about the 
rocks of the seashore or among the trees of the moun- 
tain grove. But even then it is to be noticed they 
are always wanting to be doing something,—running 
races, seeing who can pick the most flowers, who can throw 
stones the farthest. Wordsworth’s Lucy, 


“Leaning her ear in many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 

Shall pass into her face,” 


is*certainly a wonderful picture of a child brought up 
among the high serenities of nature. But we have not 
met Lucy very often! No: children love woods and 
fields for the freedom they bring to bodily power so 
that they can fling out their arms and legs, and scream 
and make a good deal more noise than usual; but just 
as we have never felt that Wordsworth was right when 
he called the child, “Thou best philosopher,’’ so we 
have never felt that children were the truest lovers of 
Nature. It takes something more than the child mind 
to enter into the kingdom of the beauty of the world. 

So is it very often with those who habitually live sur- 
rounded by the most noble, natural objects, the strength 
of the hills, the ever-changing glory of the sea. Occa- 
sionally we have found that they have acertain scorn for 
the city folk who so foolishly come such a long way and 
spend so much money to live for two or three months 
amid scenes which have become for them so monotonous. 
Their point of view is fairly represented by the woman 
who said: “I don’t know why you come up here to see 
a mess of rocks. I should think you'd like to stay where 
you can look at things in the store-windows!” Of 
course you can sometimes get from them a little chary 
-praise of the beauty that surrounds them: ‘Yes, that 
is a pretty mountain,’—Washington,—or, ‘There is a 
sightly view from that rise back of the house.” Or, in 
moments of extreme confidence, you can sometimes 
wring from them such a reluctant admission as this: 
“Well, sometimes I wish I lived where there was more 
passing. But, there, I guess I should be sort 0’ lonesome 
out of sight of them mountings.”’- 

Nor need we flatter ourselves that this lack of apprecia- 
tion of Nature is confined to the rustic dweller. We 
recall a lady of much wealth and outward magnificence, 
who, with some difficulty, had her horses driven up to 
the top of a high hill, whence could be seen one of the 
grandest views of the White Mountains. When asked 
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what she thought of the scene, she said: “Oh, I didn’t 
look at the view. I was reading a novel in which I was 
much interested.”’ ‘‘Having eyes, they see not.’”’ Was 
the rich lady one bit superior to Leslie Stephens’s Alpine 
guide, who found a view of the chimney-pots of London 
far more attractive than the scenery from the top of 
Mont Blanc? While in the same line we may mention 
the millionaire who thought little or nothing of Venice, 
as ‘there hadn’t been a new house built there for two hun- 
dred years.” 

Undoubtedly, then, the enjoyment of Nature springs 
from some inward sense, some cultivation of mind and 
spirit, that greatly leads us into the finer insight, the 
keener appreciation. We remember hearing a remark- 
able preacher, who lived much in study and reflection, 
say that he was sure it was largely through books and 
reading that we came to take the greatest delight in 
the beauty of the natural world. Certainly this seemed 
an extraordinary, and, at first, an untrue statement; 
but, after reflecting upon it for many years, we are con- 
vinceed that there is a good deal of wisdom in it. Take, 
for instance, Wordsworth. How many have had their 
eyes opened to the “‘wonder and bloom of the world”’ 
by reading ‘‘Tintern Abbey,” by the Lucy poems, by 
many of the wonderful lyrics, so full of the very spirit 
of Nature, that, as William Watson says, we felt it 
was absolutely Nature’s voice itself that spoke, and not 
merely the particular lake poet. For, though we do 
not believe with him that “one impulse from a vernal 
wood may teach us more than all the sages can,” if 
“the sages,’ for instance, include such teachers as 
Socrates and Plato and Marcus Aurelius and Jesus, 
yet we do believe that in that “‘ wide passiveness’’ which 
Wordsworth recommends there may come to us from 
wood and field high inspiration that will visit us from 
no other sources. Says Emerson, ‘I am wiser in the 
study than in the streets, and in the woods than in either.”’ 
Over and over again, sitting on the rocks by ‘‘the loud 
sounding sea,’ we have thought of and repeated lines 
from Celia haxter’s ‘‘Land-locked” or from Emer- 
son’s great poem on the ocean, and, largely through 
their illumination, have seen and felt more deeply, and 
have therefore far more deeply enjoyed, the wonder and 
mystery of ‘‘the plentiful, the opaline, the strong.” 
Mr. John Chadwick’s little anthology of poems about the 
mountains and the ocean might well be called, in a some- 
what novel though very true sense, a guide-book to the 
enjoyment of natural beauty; for what, indeed, are 
the poets, but the revealers and interpreters to us com- 
mon men of the secret which lies at the heart of things, 
to which our eyes have not yet been opened? 

Finally, it is perhaps true that it takes some richness 
of experience in living, possibly some “battering by the 
shocks of doom,” to give us the truest and deepest en- 
joyment of Nature. After one has lived through much 
and suffered much, has known great trouble and deep 
joy, has encountered loss and defeat, has seen many a 
light go out, it is then that we come to understand how 
“There are times when Nature, like a bath of youth, 
brings peace to the tired, jaded spirit, times from which 
we may emerge as if reborn.” Yes, it is the mind itself 
that brings the insight and the joy to the natural beauty, 
and interprets it by its own transfiguring power. It 
was a poet who, looking from an open window upon a 
quiet scene of green pastures and gently flowing river, 
received 

“That thought slow-learned by anxious witted man, 


The infinite patience of the eternal mind.” 
Wordsworth, out of his deeply reflective spirit, saw how 
“Nature never did betray the heart that loved her,’’—a 


statement which is deeply and philosophically true, in 
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spite, on the other hand, of John Stuart Mill’s correct 
and most formidable arraignment of Nature, and felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

Surely, it is possible for any one who has lived deeply 
and thought truly, and has pondered well upon the wise 
teachings of poet and sage, to know something of this 
higher enjoyment of Nature, which may then become 
a power in his life for blessed healing, for divine cheer, 
and for high inspiration. 

Boston, Mass. 


At Sunset. 


BY FREDERICK LE ROY SARGENT. 


Within the pillared temple of the pines 
Our lifted souls are blest! 

Here, through each leafy-traceried window, shines 
God’s glory from the west, 

While bending boughs in pious estasy 
Their fragrant censers sway, 

And whispered worship swells from breeze and tree 
The vespers of the day. 


List! From the trembling forest’s fervent heart 
What clarion gladness rings,— 
What joy of stainless life, from sin apart, 
A holy wood-thrush sings! 
Why may not such a life be ours, 
Or free or cleansed from wrong, 
That, praising God, our varying powers 
Shall sing as pure a song? 


Spiritual Life. 


O Lord, take my heart, for I cannot give it; and, when 
thou hast it, oh, keep it, for I cannot keep it for thee; 
and save me in spite of myself.—Fénelon. 


me] 


No man fills his crystal vase with sympathy until 
he has first been pricked by the world’s disappointments 
and bowed by its tasks.—Anme Fellows Johnston. 


ed 


Wait not to be backed by numbers. Wait not till you 
are sure of an echo from a crowd. ‘The fewer the voices 
on the side of truth, the more distinct and strong must be 
your own.—Lmerson. 


a 


If we earnestly cultivate faith in him as our Father, 
we shall become as sure that his life animates our soul, 
beats in our heart, and inspires our mind as we are of any 
fact of outward nature; and, with this conviction, the 
hope of endless life will well up within us.—A. T. Bowser. 


ws 


We should think more of our continual preservation 
than of a fortunate escape, more of the merciful laws 
of our being than of its transient incidents, more of 
the great truth that a parental providence reigns than 
of any fact that may seem to illustrate its singular 
interferences.—NV. L. Frothingham. 


ot 


To be true is to be compensated. We may make our 
lives to bloom for us if we please. The cheerful, brave 
acceptance of our lot, the noble endeavor to adapt our- 
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selves quietly to our circumstances, the preservation of 
good humor, the fostering of charity and generosity,— 
these will make roses and violets.—Selected. 


& 


Do not allow sin-hunting! It is no sign of holiness. 
Look forward to the future with hope. Be happy. 
Weep, but let them be tears of thankfulness. Study 
what a little child can study,—nature; and do what a 
little child does,—love! When you are doing nothing 
at night, pray and praise.—Charles Kingsley. 


Td 


This aspiration of the soul mounting towards its 
source and its deliverer, this speechless language of faith 
and hope and love,—these are the spirit, the essence of 
prayer, latent beneath the stately movement of ancient 
liturgies, living ever in the secret hearts of all the devoted 
children of the Church. Such prayer in its divinely im- 
parted strength and confidence is the very breath, 
the inmost movement, of the supernatural life. It is the 
voice of love seeking its heavenly object.—Liddon. 


Prof. Foster on Religion. 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


Before considering the philosophy of religion which 
seems to underlie the teaching of the new book, ‘‘The 
Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence,”’ 
by Prof. G. B. Foster of Chicago University, it may be 
of interest to give in its words some of the radical state- 
ments which have so excited our orthodox brethren. 
These are blunt enough and radical enough to startle 
those who hold the traditional doctrines of the churches. 

“We are not fallen angels, but developed animals.” 
“Supernaturalism is routed from its final citadel.” 
‘‘We can do for ourselves what was formerly supposed to 
have been done for us by a God on the outside of the 
universe.” ‘‘The only prayer we have a moral right to 
pray is precisely the prayer we ourselves must answer.”’ 

‘‘He who calls himself; a Bible-believer has not 
weighed his words. He is naive. Strictly speaking, 
there is not a single Bible-believer to-day. Not among 
theologians, because they know the content of the Bible, 
and thus know how often the faith of the Bible changes. 
Not among laymen, because they do not know their 
Bible, but have been told by their religious guides that 
it is necessary for them to belveve that they believe in the 
Bible.” ‘‘Orthodoxy, to-day, in sticking to its ‘truths,’ 
has lost its truthfulness.” ‘‘Faith comes to be unvera- 
ciousness. ”” 

‘Scientific theology has sueceeded in undermining the 
ecclesiastical dogma of the trinity and the deity of 
Christ.” “Any claim to exclusiveness, selectedness, 
singularity, and incomparableness on the part of Chris- 
tianity as a positive religion, must be abandoned.” ‘‘We 
honestly know very little, almost nothing with indubi- 
table certainty,” about Jesus. ‘‘Scholars only know that 
he was not what he was said to have been by the writers 
of the Bible, and did not do and say what the gospels 
narrate that he said and did.’”” ‘‘As a child of his people 
and of his time [he] thought and believed and said much 
which we to-day cannot truthfully think and believe and 
say.” 

‘Your religiousness s not that you have a God, it is 
your God-making capacity.” ‘‘Our God-faith had its 
origin in human fantasy.’’ Religion is ‘‘a subjective 
creation by the psychic.” ‘‘A man creates whatever 


concepts and principles he may need in order to make 
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himself master of the environment. ‘To the same end 
were the gods created.” 

These radical statements are paced for “‘young men 
and women still in the formative period of life,’’ who are 
“seekers after truth,’ and ‘‘who want the worst they 
know provided for.’’ There is no reason why religion 
should be afraid of the worst one knows, if presented 
in logical form. But this book often seems to take 
delight in offering the worst one can guess. How care- 
less its statements are can be judged by the sentences 
already quoted about Jesus. If we ‘‘honestly know very 
little’”’ about Jesus, how is it possib’e to state so bluntly 
that Jesus did not do the things related about him, and 
did believe much that we cannot truthfully believe ? 
The author says that the book has ‘“‘been dashed off at 
a white heat in about thirty days.’’ ‘Therefore, he does 
not wish it to fall into the hands of those who, like him- 
self, are students in the philosophy of religion, because 
they would ‘‘learn nothing from it except to avoid the 
errors’’ which he has made. But, like many radicals, 
he seems to forget that the young folk who are in doubt 
need more accurate statements and disciplined logic 
than do the scholars. ‘This is a grave defect in the book. 
For scholars can take care of themselves, while those not 
so well informed are more at the mercy of the author. 
The work does not compare favorably with the scholarly 
tracts issued in Germany for the purpose of popularizing 
liberal theology among the people. It needed the heresy 
trial to give it wide circulation. 

To my mind the fundamental objection to the teach- 
ing in the book lies more in its general method of deal- 
ing with religious doubt than in those separate statements 
about doctrines which the orthodox have condemned in 
the newspapers. Four courses are open to the person 
who begins to doubt long-cherished doctrines. First, 
he may recognize that we grow in religious knowledge 
the same as in other knowledge. Then his work is 
calmly and diligently to try to restate his faith in con- 
formity with the scientific knowledge of his day. Second, 
a man may become discouraged at the amount of his 
ignorance, conclude that God is the great Unknowable, 
and join the agnostics. ‘Third, he may try to save him- 
self from the task of doing his own thinking by accepting 
his doctrines ready-made upon the authority of some 
great denomination. Fourth, he may follow the Ritsch- 
lian school of theology, and take refuge in feeling. Since 
religion gives value to life, he may conclude that any- 
thing that has worth to him is, therefore, religiously 
true. In this retreat of subjective feeling a man is not 
bothered by the destroying discoveries of science or by 
historical Biblical criticism or by any church doctrines 
which seem to him to be too severe. ‘The trouble, how- 
ever, is that he is not likely to be bothered over-much 
by facts of any kind. ‘There is no strong intellectua 
“ought” in his religion, which can prevent his mak- 
ing love to any pleasing superstition that comes his 


| way. 


It is strange comfort the author brings to the man, 
troubled by doubt, when he uses this Ritschlian method 
of falling back upon feeling when any philosophical or 
historical difficulty arises. He rightly rejects the idea 
that the Deity has revealed definite religious doctrines 
to men. But then, instead of holding that our religious 
knowledge is a co-operative affair, man working inside 
of and with the universe, he asserts that the doctrinal 
work is all done by man himself. Religion is not so much 
an intellectual search for object ve truth as it is ‘‘man’s 
god-making capacity.” It is ‘‘a subjective creation of 
the psychic.” Of course, no amount of intellectual 
criticism can destroy it. Man being “so made that he 
must make gods,” if belief in any particular god be 
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undermined, all he has to do is to manufacture another 
god. Religious doctrine; according to this philosophy, 
seems to be the literary history of man’s poetical god- 
fancies rather than the history of his expanding knowl- 
edge of objective truth. 

Such a religion of ‘‘value, not fact,” is naturally not 
troubled by historical questions. Personally, the au- 
thor holds “that the denial that Jesus ever lived amounts 
almost to historical insanity.” But he sees that historical 
criticism is likely to shake many persons’ belief in a real 
Jesus. But this does not matter. The “correlate of faith 
is value, not fact.”” So it makes little difference whether 
Jesus lived as a “fact”? or not. You have the ideal of a 
noble life left; and what more than this comfortable 
inner feeling does a truly religious man want? ‘To see 
this point he regards ‘‘as a touchstone of the maturity of 
one’s religious convictions.”’ In this there is some truth. 
Religion has made too much of external historical facts, 
and too little of inner, personal conviction. Yet the 
statement seems exaggerated. Is not our inner faith in 
the order of the whole universe strengthened and made 
glad every time science is able to trace external order 
in any part of the universe? Is not our faith in moral 
order likewise strengthened every time we see a man 
living courageously for this moral order within history? 
If so, the disappearance of Jesus from history would make 
some real difference to our religion. Moreover, it does not 
seem necessary to try to strengthen religious faith by 
this process. For historical criticism has reconstructed 
rather than destroyed the picture of the Master. How- 
ever many puzzling questions may remain unsettled, 
there appears the certain figure of one who dared break 
with tradition, suffer heroically for his cause, and preach 
splendidly the great ideals of) ‘love to God and to 
man. 

The criticisms which are directed against the churches 
to-day are met by the same curious method of crawling 
into the cave of primitive feeling, and then shutting the 
door on the outside world. The author regards the 
thought of “divine services’’ as a ‘“‘slap in the face of 
our modern view of the world.” Apparently divine 
services mean to him nothing more than the attempt 
to draw a false line between secular and divine, or to try, 
through prayer and praise, to get the Deity to do men’s 
wotk for them. ‘Service of man” (that is, charity, 
morals, education) he also regards as not belonging to the 
church, since other organizations and the State can do 
these things better. After shutting all these things out, 
one is surprised to find that he insists in keeping the 
church “‘in order that you and I may find encouragement 
in each other’s faith.” Yet such a church would not 
seem to furnish activities varied enough to satisfy all 
sorts and conditions of men. We would have a place 
where men could swap feelings in regard to the latest 
gods they had created, and gravely assure themselves 
the ideal of a great moral life is religiously as satisfactory 
as such life actually lived within history. But we would 
not have an institution where men would seek to know 
the truth and to serve their fellow-men, as well as to feel 
religious values. 

The author believes that religion, like art, is an end 
in itself. The comparison is not wholly a happy one. 
It recalls the philosophy of the impressionist school to 
our minds. Art for these painters is ‘‘value, not fact.” 
It is ‘subjective creation by the psychic.”’ If you object 
to the purple cow, these artists will laugh at your sim- 
plicity in thinking that art should follow nature. Why 
should persons of taste prefer a dun-colored cow in the 
field to one royally clad in purple in the picture? The 
trouble with this school of art is that in it freedom has 
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gone to seed. Nature is not copied or even idealized, 
but simply neglected. There is no sense of “ought” 
in the work, no discipline derived from any outer stand- 
ard. ‘The same is true of religion when it minimizes the 
value of philosophy and of history and falls backwards 
into “subjective creation by the psychic.” 
read, ‘‘’To preserve and promote religion, it is not geology, 
astronomy, and biology, and least of all psychology and 
politics, that must be prosecuted, but religion,’ we know 
from experience what is coming. When the deity of 
Jesus is criticised adversely, one member of this school 
of religious values will take refuge by saying, ‘‘Jesus is 
God to me,” and “Without Jesus I would have no God.” 
Then, somewhat illogically, he will expect every one else 
to accept his private judgment value as universal truth. 
Our author, however, seems to announce gladly that 
scientific theology has undermined the deity of Jesus. 
His ‘‘value judgment” is that it would make no differ- 
ence to a man’s religion if Jesus had never lived. Thus 
do ‘‘value judgments’ differ. Until we admit fact as 
well as value into religion, who is to decide as to the com- 
parative truth of the two statements? We havea religion 
the impressionist painter can understand. Have we a 
religion that can seem respectable to the man who has 
felt the influence of modern science? 

For consider how different is the method of modern 
science. Science needs ideals as much as religion, and 
has these in her far-reaching hypotheses. But science 
is not satisfied with bare ideals, with value apart from 
fact. She insists that her hypotheses start from facts, 
and remain in touch with facts. Science does not re- 
gard her work as simply a “subjective creation by the 
psychic.’’ She is not creating the universe, but is dis- 
covering it, and then describing it somewhat inadequately, 
but as best she can. Science needs feeling as much as 
does religion. Only when nature is loved as well as 
studied does she reveal her secrets. But science is care- 
ful to regulate subjective feeling by connecting it with 
facts. If conflict arises, it is the facts, not the feelings, 
which are to rule. In this way science holds firmly to 
the intellectual sense of duty. Accurate description 
becomes a splendid virtue. It is this new and conse- 
crated use of the intellect, to observe, record, analyze, 
which has made trouble for the religion of blind tradi- 
tion and undisciplined faith. Since our doubts came 
through the intellect, it is only through the intellect that 
they can be cured. Religion cannot remain intellectu- 
ally respectable if it is to be defined simply as belief in 
the achievability of our ideals. It must be belief in 
ideals, indeed; but it must also be something more. It 
must be an attempt to verify its ideals, and socially 
to apply its ideals. It should be a system of truth 
and a programme of work, as well as a collection of 
values. 

With the association of ministers who turned Prof. 
Foster out unheard, we have no sympathy. Argument 
would have been better for that misguided association 
than the use of the ‘‘big stick.” But our natural sym- 
pathy with a heretic, our approval of the frankness with 
which the book is written, and our agreement with many 
of its statements, need not force us to approve its gen- 
eral method of dealing with doubt. It seems too unin- 
tellectual in its radicalism. Some would hold, on read- 
ing it, that it would be better to stick to the good old- 
fashioned conservative doctrines, since even a warped 
intellectual backbone is better than none. But, for 
myself, I do not see that it is necessary to fall back upon 
rigid ecclesiastical authority or to fall into jelly-lke 
subjective values, in order to maintain our religion again t 
criticism. Why is it not possible to go patiently to work 
to whnderectand the modern ccjientific conrention of the 
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universe, and then try to express our religion in its intel- 
lectual language? ‘One may find then, not that we create 
God, as we create a novel or a picture, but that we slowly 
discover God. Geology, astronomy, biology, psychology, 
may not be the same as religion, but they are all an aid to 
religion, and necessary to-day to the most intelligent 
religion, just to the extent that they reveal to us the 
order and law of that divine universe which is the home 
and the life of God. One may also find that, while his- 
torical criticism is not religion, it is an aid to religion, 
in that it clears away the legends which have gathered 
around Jesus, and reveals the inspiring figure of one who, 
from out his own affectionate and kindly nature, preached 
his doctrines of love to God and to man. One will find 
that the churches must make some changes in their 
work if they are to continue to exert a wide-spread benefi- 
cent influence. But they may change, not by laying 
aside or by minimizing their teaching functions, but by 
adopting the scientific attitude toward truth, and so 
teaching it more effectively than ever before. They may 
change, not by giving up all charitable and social work, 
simply because so much of this is being taken over by 
city and State, but by trying to be well in advance of the 
crowd in their social work, by trying to do now in a small 
way what they hope some day the State will do in a larger 
way. And religion, at least of the well-rounded kind, 
the kind that can appeal to all sides of human nature, 
will be something more than the feeling of value, of worth. 
It will be value, plus a large collection of steadying facts, 
both value and facts expressing themselves in plenty of 
hard, useful, social work. 
Iowa Crry, IA. 


Getting Right with God. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


I have received a copy of an Eastern paper, sent by 
an unknown friend, which has given much space to a 
religious revival in its home city. I do not object to 
revivals: indeed, I think a religious revival is, at 
times, the best thing that can come to a city. So is a 
lively thunderstorm. It cleanses. It finds out places 
that have been overlooked and neglected. ‘The world 
is sweeter for it, the sunshine brighter. Let every city 
have a revival now and then, and give it a warm wel- 
come. But,after the storm is over, one may sit in a 
quiet place and read, “Unless ye become as a little child, 
ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” That 
calls for thought. Jn no wise! 

“Get right with God,” cries the revivalist; but getting 
right with a disappointed, angry, vengeful God is one 
thing, and getting right with a loving, unfailing friend- 
God is quite another. If man’s life here on the earth 
is a partnership with God, and every soul in its depths 
has that knowledge, then there are conditions that 
should be dwelt upon in the quiet after the storm. A 
little child begins at the beginning. The way before 
it is the straight and narrow way which has been marked 
out for the individual. ‘‘A whole world lies cryptic 
in each human heart.’’ Every soul is largely alone 
with God. A partnership is a contract between two or 
more persons, for joining together their means, labor, 
and skill, with an understanding that there shall be a 
communion of profit between them. God has furnished 
the means, and man—God with him—is to accomplish 
that which shall be a joy to both. The outlook is 
glorious, and the responsibility great. We may not 
leave anything to chance. As a little child sets aside 
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| coming, so must we. No little child looks out upon a 
lost world and thinks of an angry God. Everything is 
| new and fresh and growing, and Love is in everything 
in sight, blossoms and blue sky, shadow and sunshine, 
meadow and brook. A child wastes no time looking 
backward. His whole desire is to discover the charms of 
to-day. To the child the present is All. His is the 
kingdom of heaven; he inherits the earth; he sees God. 

Eyes that are filled with the dust of ages cannot. 

Resolved to become that which God would have us 
be, for his joy and our own, could one do better with 
the quiet hour than to examine his own character with 
microscopic carefulness, fairly picking it to pieces, if 
he must, to find himself out? Vivisection? Well, why 
not suffer it for an hour if it is worth while? If taking 
home an hour or two of suffering and shame will avert 
wrongs and tears from others, why not do it? It would 
be doing as one would be done by; it would be Christ- 
like; and beyond that, looking straight from the view- 
point of self, there is a common-sense reason for it. 
We know that whosoever hath to him shall be given, 
and whosoever hath not from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. For example, take patience: 
whosoever hath little from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath, and no sooner is the little 
recovered than it is again taken away. One must have 
patience in abundance if he would have more, as most 
people have found out for themselves. Character is 
what we are. We cannot turn from it and leave it as 
we leave poverty and riches. Character building is of 
more importance than castle building. 

Weakness of will is not a marked characteristic of 

sthe little child. The adult, seeking the kingdom of 
heaven, is apt to ask himself, Can a man do much more 
than keep his head above water in the stream of life? 
Can he create himself? If he is to be known by the deeds 
done in the body, he certainly can. 

“When I would do good, evil is present with me,’’ is 
a poor text to have in mind. My own experience has 
been—begging Paul’s pardon, if I must—that, when I 
would do good and was in dead earnest about it, evil 
has stepped out of the way. 

“The Lord’s mercies are new every morning.’’ Are 
ours? Do we crush the worm, poison the fly, kick the 
cat, starve the dog, have the beggar arrested, and give 
the cold shoulder to the clumsy and dull, to the halt 
and the shabbily dressed? Then there is room for 
improvement,—not only room, but demand, or even the 
little merey we have will be taken away and_ nothing 
left us but selfishness. Selfishness has no right place 
in any imaginable heaven. 

Our part being to become, God’s part is patience. 
He will not fail in his part, but to justify that part we 
are constantly corrected with pain, sorrow, and loss. 
“When I would do good, evil is present with me,’’ meets 
no answering smile. 

When I would work, idleness was present with me,— 
never yet did anything worth doing, never built a bridge, 
tunnelled under a river, or made a grade in school. 
The law that rejects the idler, taking away from him 
even that which he hath, seems to him ‘‘hard’’; but we 
know that it cannot righteously relent. To “pass” 
one must be self-prepared. That kind of hardness is 
everywhere in Nature, and everywhere it emphasizes 


: God’s estimate of character. Nature never forgives 
weakness and inertness in the individual; life and 
f activity are one. Nature speaks for God. He that 


hath ears to hear should listen: he that hath eyes should 

‘ at least try to see. Examples are always before us. 
Strength is a matter of growth. Both heaven and 
earth give to the buried seed corn or weed, results to be 
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shaped by the individual will. Strength and weakness 
are as unrelated as are right and wrong. ‘The growth 
of one is the death of the other. Whoever says that 
heaven cannot be earned has never tried. Earning is 
getting right with God. It is justice, balance, truth, 
at work. It not only individualizes, but wnites as noth- 
ing elsecan. ‘“‘Harned’”’ has more of God in it,as I by 
searching have found him out, than any other word in 
human language. You cannot do a kind, unselfish act 
without being happier for the doing; you cannot with- 
hold the fractious word without gaining a kind of heav- 
enly strength; you cannot uplift the downcast without 
being yourself uplifted. To earn is to deserve, and, in 
the kingdom of heaven, to deserve is to have. I doubt 
if there is a door in our Father’s house that cannot be 
opened with that key—even the highest and last. 

No manner of substitution can bless this world as that 
truthean, onceadmitted. To deny it is to kill the cour- 
age that would uproot faults, the hope that would plant 
new and beautiful things. In so far as a man has earned 
his way, he is God-placed, not fallen. To teach that 
God came to earth to redeem a lost world by suffering 
the death common to all his creatures is presenting him 
in a light something less than worshipful. That he 
suffers with and for everything that lives so long as 
suffering lasts, character the aim, that is adorable; that 
is a partnership which not only insured success from 
the very beginning, but insures thoroughness to the end. 

Surely, cultivating the right in one’s self is getting 
right with God. But, while growth is the stillest thing 
in the world, it is not independent of the storm. ‘There 
is a sort of divine relationship between the cloud and the 
oak. I sometimes think that the one thing which Uni- 
tarianism lacks is an occasional revival. I doubt if the 
gentle sprinkling by an unassuming minister, assisted by 
the Register with reports of distant congresses, can quite 
take the place and do the work of g lively thunder 
shower. I sometimes feel hungry, not for the old beliefs 
and the vengeful God, Oh, no! but for the sunshine after 
the shower. 

St. JosErH, Mo. 


Self-Consecration. 


I beseech thee, O thou God of love, to engage my whole 
life in thy service. Bind me to thee by the sweet attrac- 
tions of thy love, and grant that nothing on earth may 
alienate my heart from thee. Make me so thoroughly 
thine that I may cleave to thee forever,—in the hours of 
woe and the days of gladness, in weakness and strength, 
in health and sickness, in my labors and recreation, in my 
domestic affairs and social intercourses. Wherever I may 
be, in whatever work engaged, may I serve none but thee, 
may I follow none but thee. As thou hast taught me to 
worship no created object, to serve no idol, cast out from 
my heart that spiritual idolatry which draws away my love 
and energies from thee, and devotes them to the pursuit 
of some favorite passion,—that idolatry which makes the 
soul bow down before avarice, fame, ambition, or the fe- 
licities of the world. Keep me from all sorts of idolatry, 
and teach me to acknowledge thee as my only master, 
the true, one God. May I always remember that the sole 
aim of my life is to find thee, and may all my thoughts 
and words and actions turn to thy glory. May my whole 
life be pervaded by thy holy spirit; may thy love be 
the centre of all my actions, If there is aught in a cor- 
ner of my heart which I love for its own sake, and which 
I cannot sacrifice for thee, help me to root it out. [n- 
able me so thoroughly to devote myself to thee that 
I may live and die amid the sweet joys of true resigna- 
tion.—Chunder Sen. 
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At the Tomb of William of Wykeham. 


Builder and prelate, dust five hundred years, 
Who lent the Norman’s handiwork such grace 
The Norman ever knew, that Walkelin’s nave 
Men call the nave of Wykeham, what dost thou 
In some far world beyond our ken? Palm pressed 
To palm five centuries have seen thee here 
Enchantried, and from scholar lips thy praise 
At Winton and at Oxford echoes still. 
Dost somewhere rest, as this thy marble rests, 
Or art thou, builder-bishop, evermore 
Striving in other fields, in nobler toils, 
Serenely glad the while as one that sees 
From some high place, untouched by time, past good 
Grow ever vaster as the centuries fall? 
—Oscar Fay Adams, 


Literature. 


The Wars of Religion in France, 
1559-1576.* 


This is a substantial and elaborate work 
by a specialist, which will be of interest, 
not to the general reader, but to the his- 
torical student,—a product of erudition, not 
a book for popular information. The author 
describes, with great profusion of details, 
the various campaigns (some the petty 
operations of small companies of men) 
which constituted the four Civil Wars that 
desolated large parts of France for nearly 
a score of years. He carefully traces the 
movements of opposing armies, and makes 
very clear all the factors and incidents 
connected with the massacre of Vassy, 
the siege of Rouen, the battle of Jarnac, 
and other similar matters. Prof. Thomp- 
son has gone deeply and widely into the 
sources of information; and, as the result 
of his resources, he is able to lay before 
us an exhaustive treatise of great value 
to the scholar. 

The person who dominates these pages 
is, of course, Catherine de Medici, the wife 
of Henry II. and the mother of Francis II., 
Charles IX., and Henry III. The innumer- 
able intrigues, the heartless schemes, the 
masterful policies of the remarkable but 
unlovely woman, are narrated with precision, 
but without passion. While a Protestant, 
the author is free from anti-Catholic preju- 
dice. The treatise is pre-eminently fair 
and just. There is no effort to blacken 
the Guises or to laud unduly the Huguenot 
leaders, Condé or Coligny; The work 
is an eminently satisfactory illustration 
of that new historical spirit which Ranke 
early displayed, and which is now the com- 
mon temper of writers as far apart theo- 
logically as Lord Acton and John Morley. 

The student in the University Seminar 
will consult the volume with delight, if not 
always with entire approval; it has prob- 
ably been written especially for him. ‘But 
many readers will fail to find in it that 
dramatic and picturesque narration which 
makes history interesting, of which Gibbon 
was such a supreme master. The writer 
states a great many facts respecting the 
chief participants in those bloody struggles 
between Catholic and Protestant, but he 
does not make them stand out as great 
personages with clear outline and impressive 
figure. This defect is seen most markedly 
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in the chapter (xv.) on the ‘Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew.” Prof. ‘Thompson is 
there very successful in showing us the in- 
terplay of personal passion and political 
policy at work behind the scenes, but the 
reader lays down the book with no clear 
picture in mind of that master-stroke of 
inhumanity. 

The volume is enriched with many valuable 
maps and illustrations. It contains three 
useful genealogical tables and several ap- 
pendices with reprints of important state 
papers. It also has a full index. 


MoncurE D. Conway. ADDRESSES AND 
REPRINTS. 1850-1907. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company.—This is in effect a memo- 
rial volume. It has been prepared by the 
family of the author, and is intended to 
serve as a compendium of Mr. Conway’s 
thought on some of the most important sub- 
jects with which he was called upon to deal 
during his long and, at times, stormy career. 
Mr. Conway was_always original, always a 
pioneer, and never a follower or, to any con- 
siderable extent, a leader. He began life as 
a Methodist. In his youth he became a 
Unitarian minister. In later years he was 
the minister of a congregation in London 
corresponding to our Ethical Culture Soci- 
eties in America, and finally he gave himself 
up to literature and a higher kind of journal- 
ism., In fact, he was a born journalist. 
Everything that he did, and all his relations 
with public men and. public affairs excited 
in him the journalistic instinct, and some of 
his best things were written as correspond- 
ent for London papers, for instance, during 
the Franco-German War. ‘The first article 
in this volume, written when he was eighteen 
years old, was a keen criticism of free schools 
in Virginia. In The Golden Hour, in which 
he discusses the relations of slavery to the 
Civil War and to the government of the 
United States, he starts with the proposition 
that the owners of slaves in America who 
were not loyal numbered only three hundred 
and thirty thousand persons. This was writ- 
ten in 1862, and discloses his own attitude 
concerning the various questions which were 
at that time upon the mind of the President 
of the United States and all American citi- 
zens, North and South. ‘To Lincoln and his 
supporters the problem did not seem to be 
so easy of solution as it did to Mr. Conway, 
and because he could not conscientiously 
support the government, he went abroad and 
found himself, for a time, an exile and almost 
an outlaw because of his attempts to hasten 
a peace and to stop a war, which he thought 
was unrighteous. Tor the same reason that 
he could not approve of the course pursued 
by the government of his country, he left 
the Unitarian ministry, and passed by suc- 
cessive stages into a position outside of all 
churches and creeds. The Earthward Pilgrim- 
age shows how, by various steps, he passed 
from the old belief to the new. Ina sketch 
of serious import, but with many sly strokes 
of wit and humor, he imagines himself having 
reached the Celestial City by the road which 
Bunyan. described, as becoming weary of 
sitting upon a purple cloud with a golden 
trumpet through which he was to utter per- 
petual praises of the ‘‘Prince of Other- 
worldliness.”” Discovering, also, that a celes- 
tial railway had been opened, and that the 
crowd entering the city was increasing, he 
determined to reverse the pilgrimage, and 
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travel back again to that City of Destruction 
which he was informed had now become the 
City of Humanity. The essay is a keen 
satire upon the Established Church of Eng- 
land, and all who are content with the 
churches in which they find themselves. 
Other essays and historical sketches show 
this gifted man in his characteristic attitude 
as a sympathizer with all humane move- 
ments, and a critic of all shams and empty 
shows, but also as one who had no talent 
for leadership and apparently no desire for it. 


RELIGION AND Lire. Chapel Addresses 
by the members of the Faculty of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.10 net.—The officers of the 
Meadville Theological School united last year 
in arranging and delivering a course of 
chapel addresses. The contributors are: 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, Walter C. Green, 
George L. Cary,Frank C. Doan, Francis A. 
Christie, Henry Préserved Smith, William H. 
Fish, Clayton R. Bowen, Henry H. Barber, 
and Franklin C. Southworth. ‘The intent of 
the speakers was not to engage in theological 
discussion or to produce such critical essays 
and lectures as would find their proper place 
in the class-room. These men, all being free 
from the limitations usually imposed upon 
teachers in theological schools, spoke each 
man from his own centre for the purpose of 
edification. The intent was to present to 
those who might hear or read these produc- 
tions, the sentiments and emotions which 
are naturally engendered by free and rever- 
ent treatment of all religious topics. While 
there is a substantial unity and agreement, 
there is no enforced uniformity. Each man 
takes his own point of view and testifies to 
such spiritual realities as have been revealed 
to him in the processes of study and teaching. 
No recent volume could better illustrate the 
saying of the Apostle Paul, that ‘there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same spirit . . 
dividing to every man severally as he will.” 
Sixteen subjects were discussed in as many 
addresses, the topics covering a wide range 
of religious experience and presenting in an 
admirable way a bird’s-eye view of practical 
religion in its various aspects. Tor the stu- 
dents who heard these addresses, they served 
admirably as object lessons in the art of 
preaching and as incentives to devout living 
and reverent thinking. As such they are 
worthy of a wide circulation not only among 
the alumni of the school, but among all 
preachers and thinkers who would know how 
pure religion can be united with perfect 
liberty. 


MENTAL MEDICINE. By Oliver Huckel, 
S.T.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $x net.—The air is filled with babblings 
concerning the relations which exist between 
mind and matter and the control of the 
body in health and disease. Before the 
public forgets the subject and turns its 
attention to some new mania, it is worth 
while to have put on record some things 
that are sane and rational. ‘There is little 
that is both new and true in the doctrines 
that are now advanced, but it is probable 
that what in the middle of the last century 
was mainly knowledge confined to those 
who were unusually wise and humane is now 
becoming common property. Of some of 
the best physicians of the last century it 
was commonly said that their presence in 
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the sick-room was worth more than the] society as such, Wand the unfortunate indi- 
viduals themselves, ” and, if things are to be 
better the policy should be one of co-opera- 


medicine that they prescribed. ‘There 
were many lay people who had come to the 
conclusion, now generally accepted by in- 
telligent physicians and announced by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes forty years 
ago, that the less medicine and the more 
of the healing power of nature, the better 
for the patient. Because it is desirable 
that medical students should know what 
is in the air in which the popular mind 
lives and moves, the authorities of the 
Medical School of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity invited a minister who had some ra- 
tional ideas on the subject of mental heal- 
ing to give a course of conferences on the 
subject with the students. As the univer- 
sity has received a gift of more than a 
million dollars for the study of mental 


' diseases, these conferences form a fitting 


introduction to the subject. Dr. L. F. 
Barker, of the university, in an introduction 
says that, ‘‘as medicine becomes more en- 
lightened and religion more liberal, there 
is an ever-widening area of common ground 
on which the representatives of these two 
great professions may meet and co-oper- 
ate.” In reading these lucid interpretations, 
we find nothing to object to unless, it may 
be, an wumnnecessary insistence upon the 
mystical element in a well-rounded char- 
acter. Undoubtedly, religious faith and 
the love of God play a great part, but we 
shall mistake, and, it may be, do more harm 
than good, if we insist that these things 
are essential to the life of a healthy human 
animal. It would be possible to find men 
and women who were superb examples 
of physical perfection and animal good 
spirits who had scarcely ever given a thought 
to art, literature, or religion, and there 
is many a saint to whom the gift of physical 
well-being is denied. 


A MAN WITHOUT PRINCIPLE. . By Retsel 
Terrere. Baltimore: Lowenthal-Wolf Com- 
pany.—There is enough “doing” in this 
novel in all conscience. It is the story of 
a man who has committed some crime and 
has been released from the reformatory on 
parole. He is admitted toacity “Christian 
Teague,” and there he is suspected by one 
of its “onco guid” members of not being a 
perfectly white sheep. He-is dogged by a 
rascally detective of the usual stage-pattern. 
There are thrilling adventures, though not 
exactly of flood and field, with many ex- 
periences in the affairs of a large business 
house, in which the hero, Van Anholt, shows 
wonderful executive abilities. | However, 
and this is the burden of the tale, the man’s 
past always dogs him either through actual 
danger or in his own conscience and he moves 
to South Dakota, where are still more ex- 
citing adventures, including a murder, etc. 
We will leave the writer to state in his own 
words the intention of his story: “I have 
not attempted to find any excuse for crime 
or misdoing, but I shall have failed alto- 
gether in the purpose of this work if, after 
reading it, it does not inspire a more chari- 
table feeling toward the menand women, who 
honestly striving to again secure a footing 
in respectable society, find themselves char- 
acterized by many members of this same 
society as moral lepers.’ ‘The author feels 
that the ‘responsibility for this conditoin of 
affairs is equally divided between the law, 
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tion instead of antagonism. 


By Edward Doyle. 


THE COMET. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger.—This book bears 
the sub-title “A Play of our ‘Times.’’ The 


president of Eureka college is an astrono- 


mer, and so absorbed in a new comet that 


he does not see what is going on in the 
A negro student in the college 
is the core of a problem. The idea of the 


college. 


play can be summed up in this extract :— 


“They have brought the colored problem 
home 
To the whole nation in a playful way. 


Eureka has sent up a light 

Which, howsoever it may startle many, 

Is worth the country’s heeding, for it 
shows 

The North’s love for the black is hollow 
cant. 


If it wake and disabuse 

The Black Race of false hope, and urge it 
on 

To the development of its own powers, 

The culmination of its own ideals, 


The star seed sown by God, ‘the only 
means 

By which a tribe can thrive to its per- 
fection.’’ 


There is a good deal of ingenuity in the 
working out of the plot and the arranging 
of the movement in several of the scenes. 
But the argument fails to be convincing. 
“The North’s love for the black”? does not 
have to prove its genuineness by countenan- 
cing intermarriage of the two races nor 
by conceding social equality even to negroes 
who have been to college. 


A CerRTAIN Rich Man. By William 
Allen White. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. $1.50—Mr. White makes a 
daring experiment when in one novel he 
combines three things,—personal reminis- 
cences of his boyhood, an historical sketch 
of the State of Kansas with its tragical 
episodes, and a love-story. ‘The success 
of the undertaking is a proof of his ability. 
The fourth element, the story of a certain 
rich man, which gives the title, might have 
been mentioned as suggesting a difficulty; 
but the story of Dives has within a few 
years become very exciting, and the com- 
bination of that with a love-story is a very 
familiar phenomenon in the literary world. 
‘Taken by itself, the story of Kansas is the 
most tragical and important part of the 
novel; for here we are dealing with the 
history of a commonwealth which came 
to its present prosperity through some of 
the most tragical struggles and events 
in the history of the country. One cannot 
read this book without deepening the im- 
pression that in many things our civiliza- 
tion is crude and raw. One also gets from 
the reading assurance that, crude and raw 
as it is, we have the making of a civilization 
which shall be strong and true. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. By 
James Orr, D.D. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50.—Many subjects are 
treated in this volume, but the point of 
view of the author is indicated by his re- 
marks concerning the second coming of 
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Christ. He says that to any one who 
“Delieves in the resurrection, ascension, and 
present glorified life of our Lord in heaven” 
there should be no difficulty in believing 
in the personal return of Jesus to the earth. 
This second coming, he holds, is to be fol- 
lowed by the resurrection and general judg- 
ment, concerning which he says that its 
sentence is definitive. ‘‘As the man 
leaves the judgment seat, so is his state 
and place in eternity.’? Such conclusions 
show that the writer lives in a world which 
has not been invaded by science or Modern- 
ism in any of its forms. 


Miscellaneous. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons comes a little 
book, price 45 cents, edited, by Dr. John 
Brown, and entitled The Sermons of Thomas 
Adams. He is described as the Shakes- 
peare of Puritan theologians. The author 
of these sermons did not hesitate to use 
hard words when he thought they were 
deserved. His faith was not lukewarm, 
and his language glows with the heat of 
indignation and the warmth of his quick 
imagination. 
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Christianity is a 
Life 


By 
REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A sermon preached in All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
a few months after Dr. Hale became Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, ‘‘And what we mean when 
we say that Christianity is a Life, and not a creed, is 
that our Christianity must be avouched, illustrated, and 
extended by action. If Christianity is only expressed 
in creeds, it is as dead as a stereotype plate,” , 
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The Song of the Channing Clan.* 


T une, ‘Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon.” 


BY H. GARDNER MCKERRON. 


When in the toil and stress of life 
The summons comes to turn aside, 
And know by service ’mid the strife 
The selfless joy of self denied, 
May we the larger treasure seize, 
Nor, doubting, pass the moment by, 
Nor flower-strewn days of seeming ease, 
Through nights of useless sleep to lie. 


What though our own rewards seem few 
For service done our fellow-man: 

Our Father needs each effort true 
For full fruition of his plan. 

So shall our morning hours be bright, 
Our noonday sun no clouds shall dim; 

And may our evening time be light 
Through consecrated lives in him. 


Aff around the World. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


Once upon a time two youths set forth 
from their native village in quest of the 
end of the world. One of the youths, 
Halfried by name, bade good-bye to his 
friends with a heavy heart, and, upon 
reaching the first hill-top, he looked back 
upon the peaceful valley where he had 
spent so many happy days and wept. 

“T shall never find such another place,’’ 
he moaned, “not a single unfriendly per- 
son in the whole hamlet. Oh, most miser- 
able me!” he wailed. 

“Pshaw!’ cried Elfried, his companion, 
who had been dancing along and singing 
at the top of his voice, ‘it’s the worst 
old hamlet in the world. You don’t know 
those people you’ve been living with. ‘They 
cheat and do every kind of a wicked deed. 
There’s not one good man among them. 
For my part, I’m thankful to be well rid 
of them. Now for the big world and new 
people who’ll know how to appreciate us!”’ 
Elfried now shifted his sack of gold to the 
other shoulder and went dancing and sing- 
ing on his way. 

Presently, as they journeyed, they spied 
an old man sitting by the road-side. He 
looked quite sick, and MHalfried, whose 
own heart was heavy, felt pity for him. 
“Stop, Elfried,”? he cried, “let us see what 
ails this old man.” 

Elfried glanced at the sufferer, then 
winked at Halfried. ‘I know that kind,” 
he cried, ‘Just you go your way and let 
him alone, else you’ll rue it. Any one can 
see with half an eye that he’s after your 
gold. We haven’t any more than enough 
to take us to our journey’s end.” 

Halfried had already seated himself be- 
side the old man and was rubbing his hands. 
“He’s sick,” said Halfried, “You may go 
on and wait for me at the next village.” 

But Elfried sat down on a stone and 
sulked, while Halfried ministered to the 
needs of his new friend. After a while 
he made a litter by tying hemlock boughs 
together with some stout grass. He laid 
the old man upon this, and he and Elfried 
started on their journey, carrying their 


_* Written for the association of young people connected 
with Channing Church, Newton. 
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burden between them. And now the tables + 


were turned; for Halfried’s heart was light, 
while Elfried grumbled all the way. . After 
they had taken the old man to his home 
and received a blessing from his wife, Hal- 
fried and Elfried hastened on, hoping to 
cross the next valley before sunset. When 
they were about halfway across, they sat 
down upon a stone to rest. 

“This gold weighs a» thousand stone,’ 
growled Elfried. 

“Mine feels a good bit lighter,’ said 
Halfried, “I shared mine with the old man’s 
Wile iain 

“Just like you,’ cried Elfried. “Why 
couldn’t you have let that old man alone! 
He might as well have died on the road 
as forusto. I’m too tired to go any further, 
and this valley will be full of wolves as soon 
as the sun is set.’’ 

“Oh, well,” returned Halfried, ‘‘some- 
body will be coming along and give us a 
lift by and by. Here comes a man now 
on a donkey. Vl ask him to let us ride 
a piece.” 

At this Elfried burst into a_ scoffing 
laugh. “If Vd known you were such a 
silly, I never would have started to go to 
the end of the world with you. As if 
that man would get off his donkey and 
walk for the sake of giving us a lift.” 

“Why, sure he will,” exclaimed Halfried, 
‘Sf he isn’t too tired. Ill ask him, any 
way.”’ 

“Hello, friend,” called Halfried, as soon 
as the man was within sound of his voice. 

“Hello,” returned the man. 

“Tf you’re not very tired, would you mind 
letting us ride your donkey a piece? We’ve 
been on the way since daybreak, and we’re 
*most too tired to make the valley before 
sunset.” 

The man got off his donkey and handed 
the reins to Halfried. 

“You're a fair-spoken ‘youth, and you 
and your companion shall ride,’ he said 
“For the sake of your company Vll walk 
beside the donkey. I can generally keep 
up with her.” 

“Keep an eye on your gold,’’ whispered 
Elfried, ‘‘he’s after it: he’d never walk 
and let us ride if he hadn’t seen the gold. 
T know that kind.” 

But Halfried was talking gayly with his 
new friend and took no notice of Elfried. 
A merry time he had of it, too, all the way 
across the valley, while Elfried was in 
jeopardy, feeling sure his benefactor meant 
to do him harm. : 

They reached the end of their day’s jour- 
ney just as the sun was dipping behind 
the mountains. Halfried thanked the owner 
of the donkey, and, opening his sack, passed 
him a handful of his gold. 

The man stared first at the gold and 
then at Halfried. ‘‘Bless me,’ he exclaimed, 
“who’d a thought I was befriending the 
son of a king!”’ 5 

“Ym not a prince,’ said Halfried, 
I’ve a good bit of gold in my sack.’ 

“Keep still,’ whispered Elfried, ‘don’t 
you know any better than to tell every- 
body that? I suppose you think, when 
yours is gone you can have all you want 
of mine. If Vd known you was such a 
silly, I would not have started with you.’ 

Halfried now took out another piece of 
gold and handed it tothe man. “Buy your 
wife a kerchief with it,’’? he said. He then 
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bade his friend good-bye, and he and Elfried 
went in search of the village inn. At the 
inn that night Halfried played the land- 
lord a game of checkers, while Elfried sat 
in the corner with his eyes fastened on his 
gold, growling all the while because the inn 
was damp and cold. ; 

That first day’s experience was repeated 
many times in the course of their long 
journey. Sometimes they stayed several 
weeks in a place; now and then they stopped 
a month or two; and, occasionally, they 
stayed a year. At every place it was al- 
ways the. same old story. The longer 
Halfried stayed in a town the greater was 
his regret at leaving, while in every village 
Elfried found the people ‘‘a beggarly lot” 
and was always glad to start out for a new 
town. 

After they had journeyed for a number — 
of years, they came to a great sea-port 
town, and there.they found lodgings in the 
house_of-a fisherman. ‘The fisherman had 
one daughter, who was as merry as she was 
beautiful and as beautiful as merry. In 
all his wanderings Halfried had never seen 
any one like her. As they sat at supper 
that first evening a great happiness took 
possession of Halfried and he cared not to 
eat. After he and Elfried had gone to their 
room, Elfried upbraided him. ‘‘You are 
a silly,” he cried, ‘““to pay for your supper 
and not eat it. That fisherman’s daughter 
has been laughing at you all the evening.” 

Halfried looked out of the window where 
the great world of sea and sky was all aglow 
with crimson light, and he heard the fisher- 
man’s daughter laughing. “I never heard 
stich music as the fisherman’s daughter’s 
laugh,” said Halfried. 

“Hum,” exclaimed Elfried, watching 
Halfried out of the corner of his eye, ‘I’ve 
seen maids like her before.” 

“T haven’t,’ said Halfried, simply. 

“And I know the kind, too,” Elfried 
went on. ‘They can make the gold melt 
away.” 

Halfried glanced at his bag of gold and 
wished in his heart he could spend it all on 
the fisherman’s daughter. 

The next morning Halfried went with 
the fisherman and tried his luck at fishing. 
Every day after that he spent his days with 
the fisherman and his evenings with the 
fisherman’s daughter; and, the more she 
laughed at him, the more he loved her. 
At last he told Elfried that he and the 
fisherman’s daughter were to be married. 

At this Elfried broke into a storm of 
anger. ‘‘So this is the trick you serve me,” 
he cried. ‘After coming all this way you 
leave me to find the end of the world alone.” 

“Oh, no,” said Halfried, ‘I’m going just 
the same.” 

“Much you will,” sneered Elfried. ‘‘Catch 
me burdening myself with a wife.” 

Halfried smiled. Such a _ helpmate as 
the fisherman’s daughter was going to be! 
‘‘When she is ready,” said Halfried, quietly, 
“we will start again on our quest.” 

“Mark my words,’ cried Elfried, ‘if 
you wait until she is ready, we’ll never 
start.” 

But of course Elfried was mistaken: 
he was always mistaken. In the course 
of a few years Halfried’s wife signified 
her willingness to start, and together the 
three set sail for the end of the world. A 
long and perilous voyage it was indeed, 
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and many a time their hearts misgave 
them. Had it not been as difficult to 
turn back as to go forward, it is possible 
they might have given up the quest alto- 
gether. Elfried spent his days in misery. 
He was sure they would perish in the sea 
or be swallowed by a big fish—boat and 
all. If neither of these calamities over- 
took them, then he was sure they would 
starve before ever they reached the end of 
the world. Halfried knew very well that 
any of these gloomy forebodings might 
come true; but he had to keep a stout heart 
for the sake of his wife, and she—God 
bless her!—kept a good heart for his sake; 
and so, each trying to be brave for the 
sake of the other, every day added to their 
peace and joy. 

At length, after many years, after fail- 
ures and disappointments, after the end 
of the world had proved to be, now an 
island, now a continent, after they had 
all grown old and gray, at last, they neared 
land once more.. Elfried,—poor, wizened 
old man that he was, with face all in a 
snarl—stood in the bow of the boat. ‘Alas!’ 
he cried, ‘it’s nothing but land I see. It’s 
not the end at all.” 

“Well, well,’ said Halfried, ‘“‘this land 
may be nothing but a wall to keep back 
the sea. There must needs be something, 
else all the water would fall off.” 

But Elfried shook his head. “I feel 
there’s something wrong about it,” said he. 

“And I feel there’s something right 
about it,” declared WHalfried, ‘‘and here 
comes a pilot to steer us safely by the 
rocks. Hello, there, pilot, what’s the land 
we’re coming to?” 

“This is Everyman’s land,’”’ answered the 
pilot. 

“T told you so,’ wailed Elfried. 
isn’t the end at all.” 

“What’s the town we’re coming to, 
pilot?” called Halfried. 

“This town is now called Asyoumakeit: 
its old name was Asyoulikeit.”’ 

At this, Halfried and Elfried gazed speech- 
less into each other’s eyes, for Asyoulikeit 
was the name of their native village. As 
they stood staring at each other, it gradually 
dawned upon them that there was no end 
of the world after all. They were actually 
back to the place from which they had 
started. The end was but a new beginning. 
As they realized the truth, Elfried gave a 
shriek so terrible that it frightened the 
children in the town of Asyoumakeit. ‘‘Woe 
is me! woe is me!” he cried. ‘All these 
miserable years of pinching and saving, 
and now I’m no better off than I was in 
the beginning! The same old town, and 
the same old people who cheat and do all 
sorts of wickedness! Woe is me! woe is 
me!” 

Not a word was said to comfort the wizened 
old man, for Halfried and his wife, radiant 
with joy, were gazing at the town of As- 
youmakeit. 

“T never dreamed it could be true,” 
cried Halfried, ‘‘after all these years of 
joy and sorrow, and now to see the old 
friends and neighbors once more! Many 
a time I’ve thought if only the old friends 
could see my wife and my children, and 
now!—here we are, and it’s all true.” 

“We might have known, of course we 
might have known, that at the end we 
would find something better than we 
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dreamed,” said Halfried’s wife, 
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clasping | she was, stuck fast in the fence, an’ mewing 


his hands and gazing joyously out towards | just awful, an’ I got her out an’ brought 


the beautiful village of Asyoumakeit. 


For the Christian Register. 
Some Summer Advice. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 
Young Summer wafts the shimmering air 
O’er sparkling sea, o’er blossoming land; 
So bid farewell to grim Dame Care, 
And take her gently by the hand, 


And lead her to her own small den 
Beside the chimney-nook, and say, 

“Here stay; sleep, wake, and nod again, 
The while J keep glad holiday 


Beside “the rushing mountain stream, 
By silvery lake, on seaside sand; 

Where golden sun, where stars’ mild gleam, 
Shed joy and courage o’er God’s land.” 


Then, when vacation days are dead, 
And you are going home, beware; 
Raise the latch slowly; softly tread, 
Lest you awaken old Dame Care. 


Told in the Dark. 


Leo was in bed. He had said, ‘‘ Now I lay 
me’’; then he had asked his mother to turn 
down the light. 

Leo was a very lion to face all outside foes. 


He was not so brave when face to face with 


the little knight of right within him. ‘That 


was what mother called his conscience—the 


little knight of right. 

Mother knew what it meant when Leo 
asked to have the light turned out; she sat 
down on the bed, and took Leo’s hand and 
said in a tender, encouraging way ,— 

“Tell mother all about it.” 

Leo lay very still for some minutes, then 
he burst out in a boy’s way right in the mid- 
dle of the story: 

“P’raps you'll think ’twasn’t so—an’ I 
don’t know as I’d b’lieve it myself, only I 
saw them with my own eyes—I did, mother! 
an’ you'll say yes, won’t you, mother? I 
couldn’t help it, really I couldn’t—an’ she’s 
down in the kitchen!” 

Mother smiled. She stroked the little 
brown fist. She spoke gently. 

“What was the strange sight, and who is 
“she’?’? 

“Well, it was this way. We boys were 
coming home from skating, just dark, an’ a 
cat scatted across the road, an’ all the fel- 
lows snowballed her—I did, too, mother— 
an’ she tried to squirm through a picket 
fence an’ got caught an’ couldn’t get through 
or back, either, an’ all the boys yelled—an’ 
that very minute the East Enders fired on 
us from over the wall, an’ we had a reg’lar 
fight, an’ drove ’em all the way back, just 
like the minute-men that time at Lexington. 

“Then it was dark, an’ I came home from 
the corner alone. An’ along in the pine 
woods—this is true, mother, ’tis, I saw it 
with my own eyes—I saw that kit’s face in 
the dark, in the air—an’ lots of other kittens’ 
faces, the dark was full of them, an’ all the 
eyes looked at me, so beggin’ like I was so 
sorry—an’ a little bit afraid, too—an’ I just 
started an’ run.”’ 

“Did you leave the kitten faces behind 
when you ran home?” asked mother. 

“T didn’t run home—I—I run back the 
road where we snowballed the kit; an’ there 


her home, an’—an’—she’s down in the 
kitchen now!” 

The little brown fingers squirmed around 
mother’s as he went on doubtfully, ‘An’ you 
will say yes, won’t you, mother? I couldn’t 
help it—I really couldn’t, mother—an’ we’ve 
only three other kits, you know—only three, 
mother!” 

Mother lifted the little brown fist and 
kissed it. ‘We will take care of her some- 
how,” she said. 

Leo was very still for the next minute or 
two, then he suddenly asked :— 

“But the faces, mother, the kittens’ faces, 
in the dark—how came they there? Such 
a many kits’ faces—an’ such eyes!” 

Mother kissed Leo again, this time on his 
red lips, as she replied: ‘‘Perhaps it was the 
doing of the little knight of right!’—Little 
Men and Women. 


Ventriloquism in Nature. 


While pioneering in South Brazil, Mr. 
Withers was struck by the low and plaintive 
cry of some creature calling in the night. 
He was at first impressed with the idea 
that it was the cry of a child, but the tones 
soon convinced him that this could not 
be the case. 

I had never heard, he says, a more pure 
and liquid musical sound than this was. 
The pleasing effect upon the ear was but 
little diminished on learning by what an- 
imal it was produced. ‘The vocalist was 
a frog; and soon another from a more 
distant spot took up the strain, and the 
two sang together, now in solos, now in 
chorus. 

Curious to see this musical frog, I took 
a torch from the fire, and went to look for 
him. I arrived at the spot whence the sound 
was proceeding, but, as I stooped to’ search 
the grass, the music seemed to float away 
to another place some yards distant. 

I followed, and still the sound moved, 
and nowhere could I discover whence it 
came. I searched for nearly a quarter 
of an hour, without being able to fix the 
spot, and then I gave up in despair. 

The fact is, this frog is recognized to be 
a ventriloquist of no common order. I 
have many a time since heard him crying 
in broad daylight; and the power of ven- 
triloquism is no doubt given him as a pro- 
tection against the numerous cranes and 
other frog enemies that would otherwise 
be guided by the sound, and soon render 
the species extinct. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
anp CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Great Guest Comes. 


While the cobbler mused, there passed his pane, 
A begger drenched by the driving rain; 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 

The beggar went, and there came a crone 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown; 

A bundle of fagots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and rack. 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 
As she took her way on the weary road. 
Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so wild, 

In the big dark world. Catching it up, 

He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 

And led it home to its mother’s arms, 

Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 


The day went down in the crimson west, 

And with it the hope of the blessed Guest; 

And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray: 

“Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 

Did you forget that this was the day?” 

Then, soft, in the silence a voice he heard: 

“Tift up your heart, for I kept my word. 

Three times I came to your friendly door; 

Three times my shadow was on your floor. 

I was the beggar with bruised feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street.” 
—Edwin Markham. 


Bird Neighbors. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


‘There are sounds beside the voices of nature 
that come to the suburbanite who swings 
lazily in a hammock or sits idling in a com- 
fortable rocking-chair in a cosey corner of 
the shady veranda. Far off the busy rail- 
way trains puff and groan up the grade, 
back and fill, shriek out defiance at nothing 
in particular, or dash wildly on like shuttles 
thrown by the gods of the air. But at the 
same time the pouches of the ear are as- 
sailed by bird trills and quavers, the con- 
stant gossip and quaint conversation our 
little feathered neighbors keep up with each 
other. 

Most of our human neighbors have gone 
away for the summer, but they have left 
their trees and bushes of which the bird 
friends have taken gleeful possession. Our 
bird neighbors need a little petting and 
coaxing if they are going to do the scavenger 
work we hope from them. They are not so 
fond of an exclusive grub-and-worm diet 
as to scorn desserts of crumbs and timely 
handfuls of grain. They will even leave the 
trees and bushes to go in and occupy the 
pretty little houses some thoughtful people 
erect for them. In short, they need sym- 
pathy and encouragement, as we all do if 
we are to accomplish our best in song or 
labor. 

If you live in a woody place of the border- 
land between north and south, you will not 
lack for visitors from both sides of this 
aérial Mason and Dixon’s line. There is 
something charming in being adopted by 
our little feathered friends (for they adopt 
us and not we them) who have no color 
prejudice or memory of old feuds, but just 
love folk of all hues and seek to live near 
human habitations. Already a pair of 
scarlet tanagers have arrived, and we feel 
that we ought to celebrate the coming of 
these gorgeous creatures by some special 
rite. They are building in an oak-tree, 
and, when they spread their wings in a short 
flight, they bring the whole jewelled and 
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colorful Orient upon them. As they burn 
with scarlet gleam against the blue of the 
sky, you are away in Bagdad or Ispahan, 
and the scent of roses come to you and the 
songs of Omar and Saadi are in your ears. 

But the little wife is not the denizen of a 
harem. She is indeed the advanced female, 
bringing with her such habits of indepen- 
dence, of thrift and industry, of bustling 
care and tender solicitude for her family, 
as might shame many a lazy housefrau. 
Her husband in his gorgeous corselet is like 
a merchant of silks and spices from far-off 
Damascus or Palmyra in the desert. How 
quickly we travel eastward on the blaze 
of a single color! ‘The Baltimore oriole and 
the red oriole are by no means strangers. 
They minister to the eye as the song sparrow 
and veery and evening thrush do to the 
ear. It seems a special benediction that 
such beautiful creatures should come to live 
near us and should allow us to feel that un- 
exclusive sense of familiarity and fellowship 
that is a prerequisite of all good country 
neighbors. We are delighted to see the 
little friends who make us short, flying visits. 
They are among the prettiest and best, 
always well-mannered and polite, and mak- 
ing no trouble in the way of spare beds 
and extra meals. We are sorry to see them 
go, and this is especially the case with the 
delightful bobolink, a rather rare visitant 
to our countryside, though he is sometimes 
heard unwinding his silver skein of bells 
in near-by meadows. Some of our perma- 
nent residents are not considered very de- 
sirable, but such cases are apt to crop up in 
the best regulated families. As we have no 
corn patch, we welcome the crow with his 
raucous voice and great spread of black 
wing that makes a big flitting shadow on 
sunny ground. He is the beadle of his race, 
and as absurdly solemn as beadles are apt 
to be. The blue jay, on the other hand, 
so well hated by many country people, is 
like a magnificently dressed lady with a 
big, mannish, shrill voice and a disagree- 
able habit of saying unpleasant things. 
We tolerate him because he makes such a 
pretty decoration in our trees, and of course 
we all know that beauty is its own excuse 
for being. The overpraised American robin 
(red-breasted thrush) is like an overfed 
purse-proud alderman, with his metaphori- 
cal thumbs thrust in his metaphorical waist- 
coat pockets. In small-fruit time he liter- 
ally stuffs himself, and no wonder he is too 
wheezy to sing more than one brief strain 
broken off in the middle. 

There are some ghostly unreal birds that 
frequent us, and with their cries make a 
vivid contrast to the cheerful chatter and 
patter of more healthy-minded tribes. The 
Pheebe will sit for an hour on a dead limb 
(it always prefers a dead one), calling mourn- 
fully its own name as if to remind some de- 
parted friend of a continued existence. 
There is another little denizen, the tufted 
titmouse, who all day long pipes peter, peter, 
as if, having lost his way, he is seeking it 
up and down the world with a touch of de- 
spair in his monotonous voice. What a con- 
trast to the clear, bright whistle of the 
meadow lark, that springs up of itself in 
gladness for the morning light, and is a note 
of courage and cheer! 

At five o’clock on a summer morning the 
world seems enchanted. A low cool breeze 


_turns the pale lining of the leaves of dim, 
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ghostly trees standing in rich beds of fern 
and moss beaded thick with dew. The pale 
thin moon hung in a vaporous sky is like 
a wandering angel forgotten and left out 
over night by the heavenly guardian. 
Then begin the gurgles and chuckles of hap- 
piness in the bird colonies, low laughter, 
and trills of joy at waking and finding 
themselves still alive, snug in their leafy 
homes. Then our prima donna, our be- 
loved soprano, the song sparrow, opens 
with a gentle tremulous strain that knits 
the whole into sympathetic accord, and 
greets the rising sun with a benedictus and 
thank-offering. 

The birds stand in a peculiarly lovely 
and close relation to human beings, but the 
great benefits they bestow upon us cannot 
save them from destruction. Instead of 
preaching to the birds and promising them 
salvation, Saint Francis should have preached 
to the slaughterers of the feathered tribes 
and impressed’ upon them the enormity of 
their sins and wickedness. 


A Talk about the Eisteddfod. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


Last year I had the pleasure of telling 


the readers of the Christian Register about 
the meeting of the Gorsedd (or council of 
the Eisteddfod). This year the Eisteddfod, 
which was proclaimed at that meeting, 
has taken place, and I have seen something 
of it. The festival lasted four days,—June 
15-18. The meetings were held in the Al- 
bert Hall (Kensington) and went on from 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M., without any regular break, 
though of course there was constant coming 
and going among the audience. 

On June 15, 17, and 18 the meeting in the 
hall was preceded by a meeting of the Gor- 
sedd in Kensington Gardens, beginning at 
9.15. I attended the meeting of the 15th, 
when the proceedings were almost the same 
as those in the Temple Gardens last year. 

Again we saw the procession of white- 
robed druids, blue-robed bards, and green- 
robed ovates, headed by the arch-druid, 
with his oaken crown and antique torque. 
Again this arch-druid stood on the Logan- 
stone, surrounded by the Druids mounted 
on smaller stones. Again did he quaff the 
mead and uplift the sword, with the ques- 
tion (in Welsh): ‘Is it peace?” and again 
did the bards, with hands on the sword, 
respond, ‘‘Peace’’? (Howdroh!/) At the other 
meetings, as I learn from the newspapers, 
there was an additional ceremony; viz., 
the reception of the new bards, a time- 
honored function of the Gorsedd. Among 
the audience—at the Gorsedd and the other 
meetings—I particularly noticed some ladies 
in Welsh costume—high hat, little shawl (or 
kerchief) and very short skirt—and a gen- 
tleman in a velvet hat who, I found, was 
the Breton delegate, who had come over to 
discuss some points as to the relations be- 
tween the Gorsedds of Wales and of other 
Celtic countries, which have been subjects 
of debate for the last two or three years, 
and which, I learn from the papers, have 
now been satisfactorily settled. 

After various speeches and the reciting 
of the prayer (all in Welsh) interspersed 
with songs and harp playing, the arch-druid 
led the procession to the Albert Hall, where 
the Eisteddfod took place. 
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Here the Welsh banner, with the device 
of the sun,. which was carried in the proces- 
sion, was placed in a conspicuous position 
on the platform; and on the walls, facing 
the audience, were -boards, bearing the 
Gorsedd device, ,l\ (representing the rays 
of the sun), surmounting the Gorsedd motto: 
“Truth against the world” .(Y Gwyr yn 
erbyn y Byd), and the mottoes of the four 
bardic chairs, viz.:— 

(1) “The slayer shall be slain” (A laddo 
a leddir); 

(2) “God and goodness” (Deno ai Dan- 
gnef); 

(3) “Heart to heart”? (Calon wrth Galon); 

(4) ‘““O Jesus, suffer not iniquity’ (O 
Jesu, wad Gamwaith) ; 
belonging, respectively, to the Chairs of 
(1) Powys (the ‘“‘royal” Chair), (2) Gwent 
and Glamorgan, (3) Dyfed and (4) Gwynedd 
(North Wales). 

Beneath the mottoes were lists of names 
of noted Welshmen (deceased), among 
which I noticed ‘Brinley Richards,” 
“Burne-Jones,”’ and ‘George Meredith.”’ 

The proceedings take place under the 
presidency of a chairman, and there is a 
master of the ceremonies who directs the 
order of events. The morning chairman is 
officially connected with the Eisteddfod, 
but in the afternoon there is no such re- 
striction; and this year the chair was 
occupied as follows:— 

On the 15th by the Right Honorable A. J. 
Balfour (leader of the Conservatives); on 
the 16th by the Right Honorable H. H. 
Asquith (leader of the Liberals and present 
Prime Minister); on the 17th by the Right 
Honorable D: Lloyd George (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a thorough-bred Welsh- 
man and a member of the Gorsedd). On 
the 18th it was expected that Mme. Patti 
(Baroness Cederstrém), the famous singer, 
would preside; but she was prevented by 
indisposition, and her place was supplied 
by Lady St. Davids, who wore the green 
robe of the ovate. The proceedings con- 
sisted chiefly of competitions in singing, in- 
strumental music and recitations, inter- 
spersed with speeches, chiefly in Welsh, 
though Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith spoke 
in English, and Mr. Lloyd George spoke 
first in Welsh, and then translated his speech 
into English. 

Among the competitions two that ex- 
cited especial interest were the choral singing 
(men and women separately) and the harp 
playing (on both the modern pedal-harp 
and the old harp without pedal). Among 
the harpists were some children, by whose 
self-possession I was much struck, especially 
by that of a boy who had the ill-luck to break 
a string twice, but, nevertheless, returned 
for his third trial unflurried, and carried 
off a prize. This sang froid, I was told by a 
Welsh woman, who sat next me, is the result 
of the children’s being accustomed, from 
their earliest years, to play and sing at 
concerts and local Eisteddfods, which are 
constantly being held,—music, as my neigh- 
bor also remarked, being ‘‘born in” the 
Welsh. : : 

Where there were only a few entries for a 
competition, all the candidates performed 
in the Albert Hall; but, where the entries 
were numerous, a preliminary competition 
was held, and only the best candidates came 
before the public. From time to time ad- 
judications of prizes were announced, the 
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awards being generally received with great 
enthusiasm by the audience, to the Welsh 
part of which they had a personal interest. 
These prizes were not only for music and sing- 
ing, they were also for various branches of 
literature and art; in fact, it seemed to me 
that there was a chance for every one who 
had any sort of literary or artistic talent. 
Among the literary subjects—besides the 
poems, of which I shall have more to say 
presently—were an Index of Periodical 
Literature dealing with Welsh subjects, 
a play, and a novel. The works of art were 
exhibited in one of the rooms in the Albert 
Hall buildings, and were most interesting. 
They consisted, among other things, of pict- 
ures, clay-models, needlework, brass-work, 


‘and very beautiful wood-carving (the objects 


carved ranging from chairs to butter-prints). 
I was much struck by an exquisite little 
illuminated scroll of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Welsh; but I think what interested me most 
(as I have a turn for symbolism) were the 
posters representing “an allegorical Figure 
of Wales.” The prize was gained by a 
beautiful representation of a woman playing 
on the harp, her drapery bordered by oak, 


Prince of Wales’s feathers above her, the 


Tudor rose below, leeks and other Welsh 
symbols, etc., around. Among the other 
posters I noticed ‘‘Taffy,’’—not the thief 
of the nursery rhyme, but a tall figure in 
green and gray with harp, etc.; a Welsh 
landscape, with figures in the foreground, 
listening to a wandering minstrel, who (need- 
less to say) is playing on a harp; and—most 
original of all—Lloyd George, as the saint 
whose name he bears, slaying the dragon 
Poverty with a sword inscribed “‘5/— pen- 
sion.” (Would that the monster could be 
so easily slain!) He bears a basket on one 
arm, inscribed ““Treasury,’’ the Union Jack 
is by his side, and above isa scroll bearing the 
words, ‘Well done, Lloyd George!” 

But to outsiders the most interesting 
part of the Eisteddfod consists in the cere- 
monies of the crowning and the chairing of 
the bards. 

The former ceremony was performed on 
Wednesday (16th), the latter on Thursday 
(27th), the poet who had composed in ‘‘free 
metres” being crowned, the one who had 
written in alliterative metres being chaired. 
The subject of the free metre poem was “The 
Lord Rhys” (a warrior of the twelfth century, 
who resisted the English), of the alliterative 
metre poem, “The Land of the Hills.” 

After the entrance in procession of the 
druids, bards, and ovates (who had hitherto 
sat promiscuously among the audience) 
the arrival of the afternoon chairman and 
the reading of the prize poem (which of 
course was in Welsh), the arch-druid 
stepped forward and despatched on Wednes- 
day two druids, on Thursday a druid and 
a bard, to escort the prize-winner. The 
organ struck up, ‘‘See the conquering Hero 
comes,” and the victor—in ordinary garb — 
was marshalled to the platform. It was 
an impressive and picturesque scene, as the 
white, blue, and green-robed figures stood, 
grouped, to receive him, in the centre of the 
platform. The victor was placed in an oak 
chair of state; the sword was held over his 
head; the arch-druid asked (in Welsh), 
“Ts it peace?’’? and was answered by loud 
cries of Howdish (‘‘Peace’’) by the au- 
dience. Then, on the Wednesday, the poet 
knelt and the silver crown (which, to- 
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gether with £20, constitutes his prize) was 
placed on his head by the arch-druid, while 
druids and bards surrounded him. He 
then took his seat again in the chair, and 
congratulatory speeches were made to him 
by various druids and bards, several of 
whom shook hands with him. Then came 
the singing of the Eisteddfod song, which 
was received with tumultuous applause. 
The singer, Mr Ivor Foster, was about to 
leave the platform, after bowing his acknowl- 
edgments, when he was almost pulled back 
by one of the druids, to the great amuse- 
ment of the audience. And then came what 
was perhaps the most impressive part of the 
meeting; the singer began Hen Wlad fy 
Nhadau (“Old Land of my Fathers’), 
the Welsh national anthem, whereupon the 
whole audience rose to their feet and joined 
with enthusiasm in the chorus. 

There were similar scenes on the Thursday, 
when the chairing took place. On this occa- 
sion there was no crowning, but a carved 
chair, made of light-colored oak, was carried 
on the platform, and the bard seated in it, 
with the same ceremonies as at the crowning. 
I was rather disappointed at the omission 
of another ceremony which I had been led 
to expect by my reading, and which, I am 
told, is performed at provincial Histeddfods; 
viz., the raising of the chair, with the 
bard in it,—a ceremony which, in the days 
of our grandfathers, still survived in England 
(at any rate, in Northumberland), in connec- 
tion with successful Parliamentary candi- 
dates. The prize for the poem in allitera- 
tive metre was, in addition to 420, the chair 
in which the victor was seated, a chair being 
always one of the prizes in days of old. 
This time the Histeddfod song was sung by 
Miss Gwladys Roberts; and I may mention, 
in passing, that at the Eisteddfod women 
are as prominent as men; in fact, the lady 
bards, dressed in the same colors as the men, 
but with different head-dress and (I think) 
slightly different gown, added not a little to 
the pleasing spectacular effect. 

After the crowning and the chairing, 
respectively, came the chairman’s speech, 
which, unfortunately, on the days when I 
was present, was scarcely heard in the bal- 
cony (where I was) the acoustic deficiencies 
of the hall being aggravated by disturbances 
caused, I grieve to say, by Suffragettes, 
who might, I think, have relaxed their 
persecution of cabinet ministers on this occa- 
sion, in consideration of the Eisteddfod’s 
treatment of our sex. 

On each day the proceedings were con- 
cluded by the singing of the Welsh national 
anthem. 

Evening concerts were also held in con- 
nection with the Histeddfod, at Queen’s 
Hall (Regent Street), at one of which 
Elgar’s ‘‘Caractacus’’ was performed; at 
another, Welsh folk-songs, glees, etc. 

And now for some general impressions. 
In one way, the Eisteddfod reminded me of 
our Unitarian Whit-week meetings, v7z.: 
in the evidence of personal ties among those 
assembled, The audience was, of course, 
mainly Welsh, since proceedings conducted, 
for the most part, in an unknown tongue, 
could only be attractive to musical enthusi- 
asts or to students of antiquity (like myself), 
and the Welsh being a people few in num- 
ber, there is among them a sense of union, 
a solidarity, that must needs be absent in 
a larger nation; and so, not only had the 
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awards and performances a personal inter- 
est, but, as in our own meetings, there were 
incidents of friendly contest, like the little 
scene I have described after the Eisteddfod 
song, and friendly chaff as when, to an 
announcement of the pageant which is to 
be held shortly at Cardiff (which, I suspect, 
is the speaker’s own town), there was added 
the bold assertion that Cardiff is (tell it not 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago!) ‘the 
most important city in the world, next to 
London”! a claim which was greeted with 
hearty laughter and a good-humored shout 
of another Welsh name which I failed to 
catch. 

As to graver impressions, I was particu- 
larly struck by the national character of the 
festival. I had, of course, expected to hear 
Welsh spoken all round me, and to find the 
subjects set by the authorities or chosen by 
competitors to be taken from the history 
and literature of Wales,—in fact, one of the 
objects of the Eisteddfod is to prevent the 
Welsh language from dying out, and to en- 
courage the study of Welsh history and 
literature,—but I was not prepared for the 
strong spirit of patriotism which pervaded 
the whole gathering. The patriotism was 
entirely unaggressive. It is true that in 
some of the notices, we find this festival 
described as ‘‘the Eisteddfod of the Isle of 
Britain,” and that the names of Boadicea 
and Caractacus frequently appear in the 
programme, which shows that the Welsh 
still remember that their forefathers were 
here before ours; but this implies no hostility 
to England: not only are old quarrels buried, 
but present subjects of debate (e.g., the status 
of the Welsh Church) are ignored,—in fact, 
politics are expressly excluded from the 
Eisteddfod, and the arch-druid especially 
resented their introduction by the Suffra- 
gettes. The patriotism that fills the people 
at this festival is pure enthusiasm for their 
land and its heroic traditions. It would be 
impossible for such a spirit to animate a 
gathering like this, were it not for the love 
of learning and art which dwells in the hearts 
of the Welsh people, Without this love, 
the meeting would inevitably either become 
political or altogether lose its national 
character and dwindle into a literary and 
artistic reunion. It is this general enthu- 
siasm for learning and art which seems to me 
the most remarkable thing at the Eistedd- 
fod. ‘The chief glory of the Welsh—perhaps 
of the Kelts in general—is not, I think, 
that they have among them men and women 
of musical, literary, and artistic talent: that, 
happily, is not peculiar to them. It is not 
even that this talent is found and developed 
among the poor as well as the rich, though 
that is much, and one is glad to know that 
the majority of the competitorsat the Eistedd- 
fod belong to the peasant and artisan class. 
But the great glory of Wales is, as it seems 
to me, that her people, as a whole, love 
culture. No one could doubt this who 
attended the Eisteddfod and saw the men 
and women, whose hands told of hard toil, 
sitting for six or seven consecutive hours, 
absorbed in listening to music and recita- 
tions—not of the kind usually styled ‘“popu- 
lar.” 

The Welsh, like other nations, have their 
faults, but surely to them, as to the Greeks 
of old (to whom, as Mr. Asquith reminded 
us, Matthew Arnold has compared them), 
it may count for righteousness that they 
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recognize the truth, ‘‘“Man doth not live 
by bread alone.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Episcopal Church and Social 
Reform. 


The Episcopal diocese of Chicago not long 
ago appointed a committee on Christian Social 
Welfare, and the report of this committee is 
unusually interesting because it makes cer- 
tain specific recommendations which con- 
stitute in themselves a programme for social 
work. In regard to the relation of labor and 
capital it recommends; — 


1. We urge all Christians to study the ex- 
isting social and economic problems in the 
light of the gospel of Jesus Christ; to join in 
every movement for the advancement of the 
interests of labor, and, in particular, such 
movements as seek to obtain fairer wages 
and shorter hours of labor. 

2. Specifically we strongly recommend that 
church people unite in seeking to secure the 
Saturday half holiday throughout the year 
for the employees of our Chicago retail stores. 


Its policy regarding child labor and child 
protection is outlined as follows:— 


1. That the clergy and laity study this 
problem with care, especially with reference 
to their own neighborhoods. 

2. That the clergy preach at least one ser- 
mon each year on the subject of juvenile de- 
pendency and delinquency. 

3. That each parish carefully consider the 
question whether it is using its own buildings 
and resources efficiently for the moral train- 
ing and wholesome recreation of the children 
of its neighborhood. 

4. That our people identify themselves 
more earnestly with efforts looking to the 
larger use of recreational facilities offered by 
the city in playgrounds and parks, and sup- 
port movements for more and better play 
facilities. 

5. That they co-operate with the work of 
the juvenile protective league of Chicago, 
particularly in adopting the block system of 
neighborhood supervision recommended by 
the league. 

6. That wiser attitude be adopted toward 
instruction on the danger of sexual vices and 
the use of alcoholic beverages. 


It considers temperance and social recrea- 
tion by recommending :— 


1. That both the clergy and laity neglect no 
opportunity to build up a strong and intelli- 
gent public opinion against the abuses of the 
liquor traffic and its associated evils. 

2. That in the present situation, since your 
committee believes we can best serve the 
cause of temperance by advocating the cause 
of local option, we commend that system as 
eminently fair, thoroughly democratic, and 
essentially American; and we therefore urge 
the clergy and laity to work earnestly for the 
enlargement and increase of local option dis- 
tricts in city and county whenever the op- 
portunity for doing so is offered. 

3. We would impress upon the clergy the 
great importance of strong sermons on the 
subject of temperance and self-control, not 
only during the season of Lent, but through- 
out the year. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street,’ Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L, Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in-1827. ; 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious-and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C, McMurdie, 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ee churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President, 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Tll.5 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Badges, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
we Vice-President, Hon. Eben S, Draper, Hopedale, 

ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 

ass 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York see 

Executive Committee: r. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn, 
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1. That a determined effort be made to 
arouse the public conscience with reference 
to the social evil, in order to make men 
realize that this is essentially a man’s problem, 
and one which can never be settled until men 
are brought to adopt a standard of honor and 
morality which shall condemn the degradation 
of the honor of women. 

2. That every effort be made to abolish 
those features of the saloon which make it 
a brothel, and to enforce the law which li- 
censes it as a place for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors under proper restrictions. 

3. That we use such resources as exist 
or may be created in every parish to furnish 
centres of rest, recreation, entertainment, and 
moral and spiritual inspiration for working 
girls. 

4. That a more complete investigation be 
made of the serious economic condition of 
the underpaid clerks in our downtown stores, 
and that such a report be made as shall focus 
public attention upon their need of an honest 
living wage and of such additional time for 
recreation as should be provided by the 
weekly Saturday half holiday. 


Under public health considerations the 
committee further proceeds:— 


(a2) The housing problem in Chicago is now 
being thoroughly investigated by the Russell 
Sage foundation in connection with the 
school of civics and philanthropy. ‘The re- 
port which is to be issued will.be exhaustive 
and illuminating. Your committee begs 
that churchmen will give it their serious at- 
tention, and that they will co-operate with 
its remedial suggestions. 

(b) A vigorous campaign is now being 
waged in this city by the Department of 
Health to save infants from the fatal scourge 
of intestinal diseases. Our own church is 
taking a practical and active part in the 
movement through the cathedral organiza- 
tion, and is taking charge of about eight 
square blocks of the congested district on the 
West Side. 

(c) Your committee recommends that the 
greatest publicity be given to tuberculosis, 
and that the clergy and laity give their hearty 
support to all movements, public and private, 
which seek to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease and lessen the awful suffering and waste 
it entails. 


The Goal of Experience. 


If God had been pleased to arrest the cos- 
mic process when nature under necessity 
had reached perfect equilibrium, and natural 
life fettered by instinct had completed its 
little cycle of birth, growth, reproduction 
and death, sin and guilt and moral misery 
were all impossible, all harmony would be 
mere mechanics. It would be an unmoral 
world, dead perfection of natural order. 
But with holy character, the perfect man 
and the Kingdom-of-Heaven society the 
goal—and any less achievement were un- 
worthy Almighty God—there must needs 
be the possibility of wrong. ‘The possibility 
in any being of choosing the good is unthink- 
able without its alternative, the possilility 
of choosing evil. Now, the very law of pro- 
cedure in all life and growth seems to be by 
discipline, whether it be development of 
muscle or mind or heart or character. 
To make it easy frustrates the end, loses 
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the victory, aborts the life, produces atrophy 
and final death. What drili, what discipline 
is necessary to bring even a muscle to per- 
fection! That mental powers become able 
to think closely, logically, and nobly, years 
of training under the best masters and 
heroic self-sacrificing endeavor of one’s 
self must needs be. The heart, too, if it 
is to become large in its sympathies, quick 
and responsive of joys and sorrows, a power 
for kind and generous conduct, must be 
made perfect through discipline and char- 
acter. The crown and jewel of the whole, 
the ultimate good the end itself of being, 
must like every good be attained by dis- 
cipline. To make the process easy is to 
invite defeat. Not the man snatched from 
the rock, nor the man brought to health by 
a speedy operation, but the born cripple 
brought to a condition of straight, supple 
and strong limbs, is the figure which illus- 
trates aptly the discipline of grace. The 
iron boot hurts so much and the wearying 
process is so slow that some philosophic 
minds are ready to declare that life is not 
worth living. Let us throw off the instru- 
ments of torture and remain undeveloped 
cripples, like the suffering boy. But mother- 
hood, with her mind’s eye upon the man 
become straight-limbed and strong, fastens 
on the steel frame, seeks to divert the lad, 
patiently endures his complaining, tries to 
make the process endurable by a thousand 
diversions, but never yields to the clamor 
to be relieved. So God proceeds with his 
gracious discipline of salvation. Even the 
Captain of our salvation, we are told, became 
perfect through the things which he suffered. 
Rev. Samuel E. Eastman. 


The National Conference. 


The advantages of a session of the Con- 
ference in Chicago are beginning at last 
to emerge. 

When this project was announced, it 
was easier for those who wrote or spoke 
of it to count what appeared at the moment 
to be the disadvantages of going so far from 
the Atlantic seaboard. To-day the plans 
have been carried to a point at which many 
are already convinced of the wisdom of 
the decision. Some of the most delightful 
social features of the Conferences of past 
years are to be preserved by means of the 
Christian Register ttain leaving Boston, 
Sunday, at 2 P.M. 

People who habitually make the journey 
between Boston and Chicago on that line 
confess as often to the fact that they reach 
the journey’s end much more rested than 
when they started. The fellowship of an 
“All Unitarian”? train, tested when the 
Conference has met in Saratoga and At- 
lantic City, is destined to be surpassed in 
this train to Chicago. Those who have 
rooms at headquarters need not go into 
the city: with their baggage they can leave 
the train at the Hyde Park Station only 
a few blocks from the hotel. : 

The missionary zeal and chivalrous spirit 
of the brethren from the East are sure 
to be deeply stirred as for the first time 
they confront, face to face, the tremendous 
challenge which our Unitarian opportunity 
in Chicago and other Western cities presents. 
Talking about it with restraint, however 
great, one is suspected of exaggeration. 
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Notices, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock p.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
P.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows : 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


Deaths. 


WILKINSON.—At Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., 3d inst., 
aged seventy-six, after a brief illness, Charlotte May, widow 
of Alfred Wilkinson. She was the only daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Joseph May, long of Syracuse. N.Y., from whom 
and her gifted mother, Lucretia Coffin, she inherited an 
ever active intellect, the highest moral enthusiasm, and 
pre-€minently, an all-embracing philanthropic sympathy, 
Her deepest life was in her affections, and she gave to the 
objects of her love a passionate devotion, nobly realizing 
the ideals of womanhood, as daughter, sister, wife, and 
mother. Her intellectual culture was broad and rich, and 
was incessantly extended to her latest day. In questions 
of social welfare and moral advancement, she was deeply 
and actively interested. Her sagacity and practical effi- 
ciency were of the highest order. She rejoiced in and 
graced prosperity, and met adversity with perfect eheerful- 
ness and triumphant courage. Educated at a normal 
school, teaching always remained her peculiar persona] 
jntertest, and both before her marriage and again after 
the decease of her husband, she pursued it with marked 
skill and success fora number of years, transmitting he, 
enthusiasm to several of her daughters. 

Charlotte Coffin May was born in Brooklyn, Conn., in 
1833, and was married to Alfred Wilkinson of Syracuse in 
1854. She became the mother of nine children, of whom 
seven reached maturity and six survive her. Her long 
period of activity and usefulness was passed in Syracuse. 
For the last six years she had lived retired among her 
family in New York. Her health, though delicate. con- 
tinued good to a recent time, and the brightness of her 
faculties was wholly undimmed at her latest moment 
Conscious and cheerful to the last, and full of religious 
faith, she died peacefully, surrounded by the devoted 
children who had been the objects of her intense affec- 
tion and undiminished motherly care. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in md Sey gs Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


ANTED.—By a Unitarian minister, a bachelor 
_ living in the suburbs of Boston, a working 
housekeeper. A woman having a child between the 
ages of five and fifteen years preferred. Address H. 
with references, ottice of The Chrzstzax Register, 272 


Congress Street, Boston. 

\ ANTED. A woman teacher of successful experience 
to teach in the lower grades of a Southern boarding 

school. Salary liberal. Address Lyman Warp, Prin- 

cipal, Smith’s Basin, New York. 
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Seeing helps to belief. And it helps in point 
of affording a new degree of sympathy, 
good will, and co-operation for the people 
who dare to attack the problems of the 
Middle West with spirit and patience. 

The great advantage to the folk of 
the West comes in the fact that for once 
they have a large gathering of Unitarians 
which they can attend. They have 
an opportunity to hear a larger number 
of distinguished Unitarians speak, whose 
names have been household words for years, 
whose voices they have never heard. The 
Tuesday morning reports, which seem a 
bit familiar to delegates who have never 
missed a Conference or Anniversary Meeting 
in years, have an especially great value in 
the Middle West. An Eastern city church 
has an organization which shares perhaps 
every activity reported on Tuesday morning, 
In the West, however, the church organ- 
ization is not nearly as complete; perhaps 
it has only a parish and an Alliance. 

Ministers change posts so often, and, 
because recently admitted to our fellowship, 
frequently know so little of our denomina- 
tional constructive work, that it will be a 
revelation and inspiration to many to hear 
that we have so soldierly and progressive 
an organization of the resources of the 
Unitarians of America. 

The programme of the meetings, consider- 
ably enlarged and revised, will shortly 
appear in the Register, In the mean while 
it is especially desirable that the names 
of delegates should be sent to the Christcan 
Register at once. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, 


Secretary. 
LunEnBurRG, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Is it Worth While? 


Dr. Edward E. Hale was never more de- 
lightful than when burlesquing some con- 
ventional feature, for sound sense went with 
his wit. We recall his advice, in ‘‘How 
to Write,” solemnly urging his readers to 
think first before writing or speaking. Then 
he avers that many write sermons who, when 
they begin, have only the first ‘“‘head” in 
mind. And to cap the cases of this kind he 
imagines (no great stretch of imagination) 
“a very worthy gentleman who sometimes 
spoke to the Sunday School when I was a 
boy. He would begin without the slightest 
idea of what he was going to say, but he was 
sure that the end of the first sentence would 
help him to the second,” and the second to 
the third, and soon, ‘This is the example:— 

“My dear young friends, I do not know 
that I have anything to say to you, but Iam 
very much obliged to your teachers for ask- 
ing me to address you this beautiful morning. 
This morning is so beautiful, after the re- 
freshment of the night, that, as I walked to 
church, and looked around and breathed the 
fresh air, I felt more than ever what a privi- 
lege it is to live in so wonderful a world. 
For the world, dear children, has been all 
contrived and set in order for us by a Power 
so much higher than our own that we might 
enjoy our own lives, and live for the happiness 
and good of our brothers and our sisters. 
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Our brothers and our sisters they are, indeed, 
though some are in distant lands, parted 
from us by the broad oceans. ‘These oceans, 
indeed, do not so much divide the world as 
they unite it. All, winds and currents, all 
are ruled by a higher law for the good of 
man, And man, my dear children,” etc. 
There is no end to it. 

Who does not remember the speaker with 
one story, ever the same attempt to fit it in 
on each occasion? Dr. Hale saw the comical 
side of that character, too, and in my hear- 
ing, at a public meeting, declared he once 
had five stories; but three had been stolen 
and used, and so be besought pardon for 
introducing the remaining two! 

All this, and more I might bring forward, 
is suggested by my title: Isit worth while to 
have “‘short remarks” by visitors to Sunday 
schools? Is not the time generally wasted? 
Is not the brief hour made shorter and less 
profitable ? 

I can answer only from my own point of 
view, and that rules out, for the most part, 


all such interpolations. There will be ex- 
ceptions, there ought to be, and any sensible 
superintendent will know when the happy 
moment arrives,—some notable character, 
some old friend of the school, some anniver- 
sary speaker. But my sympathy goes out to 
the school where an old custom survives of 
inviting an ‘‘exchange” to “address our 
scholars.”” Even those allied with the school 
should be chary of talking. Give the teachers 
all the time possible. Impart serious educa- 
tional purpose to the exercises. So shall the 
real work be prospered. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Shoals Meeting. 


(Continued,) 

The second speaker on the forenoon of 
Young People’s Day at the Shoals was Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg, formerly 
a director of the National Union, whose 
subject was, ‘‘The Aims and Ideals of the 
National Union.’”’ The following is a ré- 
sumé of Mr. Leavens’s remarks:— 

When we watch a procession, we often 
see a man carrying a special flag or trans- 
parency. So the speaker represented that 
man, in that he had been asked to portray 
the chief principles and plans of the National 
Union on this occasion. 

It is a good thing to have this done, and 
to have the young people’ know they are 
after something worth while. Good times 
do not count unless there is some other 
element in them. Discouragements do not 
count either. It is then a good thing to 
have the flag held up, because there are 
people on the sidewalks watching. 

This transparency is three-sided in shape, 
and on each side is a word, the whole being 
the motto of the Young People’s Religious 
Union,—Truth, Worship, and Service. 

The Truth side is now exposed. Twelve 
years ago the young people of our denomina- 
tion pledged their loyalty to truth. The 
young people in this organization are in line 
with all the great religious teachers of 
antiquity, are in line with all the great 
teachers of humanity everywhere. The 
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young people are grateful followers of Uni- 
tarians of the last century, of such men and 
women of the past, who have followed 
truth with loyalty, and are in line with those 
who are searching for the truth still in 
religious problems. They are thus keeping 
pace with their elders in this respect. 

There is in each one a being demanding 
to know the truth and express it. Our 
young people have passed the stage of 
childhood, when they accepted the knowl- 
edge passed out to them. They are in the 
transitional period when the realizations 
of the truth are just taking hold of them. 
They are recognizing that it is a part of their 
duty as young people to secure first of all an 
education,—morally and spiritually as well, 
—in order that they may render the best 
kind of citizenship. ‘This may seem a good 
deal for them to undertake, but it is best 
that they are learning to train their own 
minds to this end. 

Another turn to the transparency shows 
the word Worship. Here Mr. lLeavens 


A Housekeeping 4 
Necessity : 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
easter —mix a little into hot 
‘starch and have better- 
looking linens. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving 
time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal 
for fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL, CO. 


(Incorporated) 


ESIDENT PUPILS.—An experienced teacher, 

) college graduate, Unitarian, will receive into her 

family two young girls for High School or College Pre- 

Paratory Work. Terms reasonable. Excellent references. 

penioe suburb, Address W., Christian Register office, 
oston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


perp mig temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


ren. 
Children cared for in private families in close 
with the central office. siotiony 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of. 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. c 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C, Ri; Eiiee. Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 


rker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., eaten : 
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paid a glowing tribute to the first president 
of the National Union, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, and the importance he paid to this 
part of our motto. The older people do 
not talk much about worship, but they do 
it, and this should be our aim and our 
purpose. 

Our Union is one of the organizations of 
the church, and we are under obligations 
to make it a religious body. Underneath 
it all should be a spirit of devotion to the 
Almighty, a consciousness of our relation 
to that same Divine Master. It is just as 
natural for young people to have this and to 
cultivate this as it is for older ones, for 
it is one of the natural functions of the 
human soul. A young people’s society can 
be conducted, and a young people’s service 
can be held with truly religious feelings, 
despite what may have been said to the 
contrary. Failures and discouragements 
are not the rule. 

One more turn to the transparency brings 
to our view Service. It shows the strength 
of the purpose of the young people of our 
denomination, that, entering upon the 
spirit of service to mankind, they shall 
want to put down evil and build up right- 
eousness. They have thus realized the first 
spirit of service when they have begun to 
comprehend what the real service of the 
brotherhood of man means. 

Young people crave activity. Religion 
means more to them, as they are allowed 
to assist the church more actively. Our 
young people’s branches as well as our Na- 
tional Organization are helping the denom- 
ination by assisting some of the struggling 
churches and movements in an _ effective, 
material way. The National Body has for 
many years been helping churches in the 
South and West:in this same active way. 

Thus the spirit of service is being carried 
out. ‘This spirit of service to God and man, 
in which we see our young people are doing 
their best quality of work, is therefore being 
lived here and now. 

These three great ideals, given to our 
Young People’s Religious Union to guide 
them in their progress and appreciation, are 
not to be lost sight of, but are to be followed 
more and more faithfully. In closing the 
speaker urged us to keep these ideals in 
mind, especially in appealing to outsiders to 
lend their help in the wisest way. ; 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 15, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
of Milwaukee. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, August 15, at 11, will be 
conducted by Rev. Charles E. St: John of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service August 15, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. William W. 
Fenn, dean of the Divinity School, Harvard, 


Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, 
Md;, will preach at Union Chapel, Little 


The Christian Register 


Boar’s Head, N.H., on Sunday, August 
15, at eleven o’clock. 


Union services of the New York Uni- 
tarian churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth 
Avenue and 20th Street, August 15, at 11 
A.M., conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
of Brooklyn. The Unitarian headquarters 
at 104 East 20th Street will be open from 
10 to 12 each day except Saturdays, through 
July and August. 


Rev. Hans Edwin Max ‘Tausch, Ph.D., 
of the United German Evangelical ministry, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship for the Pacific States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (July 14, 
1909) by the Pacific States Committee, 
he will be received into full fellowship, 
unless the executive committee shall mean- 
while take adverse action. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Committee. 


Churches. 


San Dreco, Cay.—Unity Society, Rev. 
George A. Hathaway: The evening of 
July 29 marks a very pleasant event in the 
history of this church. An enthusiastic re- 
ception was tendered the new minister and 


his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway. Past 
and present members joined in a most 
cordial welcome. Beside Mr. and Mrs. 


Hathaway those who received were Dr. 
Bessie KE. Peery, Judge Moses A. Luce, and 
Mrs. Ice, Conspicuous were the young 
men and women of the Church. There 
should be no doubt of the future of San 
Diego church, 


New Beginning. 


Beginning again is for all of us an essential 
part of the art of living. Nature is con- 
tinually calling upon us to revise our methods. 
Youth’s ways will not do for manhood, nor 
the manners of the prime for those of old 
age. We need to serve an apprenticeship to 
our separate periods. It was said of Mme. 
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Récamier, that she reigned by her loveliness 
in her youth, and to the end of her life by the 
charm of her spirit. Ours, perhaps, is not 
a reigning part, either in youth or age, but 
it can at least be a winning one if we will 
make it so. Old age, for instance, is a busi- 
ness all to itself, and one that requires by 
its professors the most delicate handling. 
Then is our opportunity to actualize those 
exquisite lines of Edmund Waller :— 


“The soul’s dark cottage, batteréd and de- 
cayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made; 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home.” 


At that period what lies in immediate 
contemplation is a beginning again, different 
from any other that life has hitherto brought 
us. How are we to fare in that strange 
unknown beyond the tomb? Men have 
drawn strange pictures of our possible fates 
yonder, from the mocking realism of Lucian 
downwards. What a scene he draws of the 
crowd trying to carry over the fated river 
their moneys and dignities, but finding them- 
selves stripped of all, left with nothing but 
their ugly, naked selves! Poor humanity! 
How distrustful has it been of itself and of 
the power that guides it! Will it not be 
yonder as it is here? The little babe opens 
its eyes on this strange existence of ours and 
finds itself perfectly at home. ‘The first 
thing it meets is the best our world can 
offer,—a mother’s love. Can we suppose 
that the other side is less hospitable, that 
it will offer us anything less than its best >— 
The Christian World. 


Simon Newcomb. 


In a recent appreciative notice in the 
Register of the late Prof. Newcomb, he is 
referred to as having risen from poverty. 
It would have been no discredit to him if he 
had begun life as poor as Abraham Lincoln. 
This, however, was not so. His family were, 
and still are, in entirely comfortable circum- 
stances. His father was a teacher and des- 
tined his son for the same profession. How 
splendidly and with what magnificent results 
he fulfilled his calling the world knows. 

T. S. Caryps. 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. ‘ 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ng Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


Passenger (on Providence 
“That’s a very peculiar noise in 
the water to-night. Do you notice it, cap- 
tain?” Captain: “Yes, madam: that’s 
the reg’lar Long Island Sound.” 


Nervous 
steamer): 


Making Progress.—Drawing Teacher (de- 
spondently): “That thing you’ve drawn 
looks more like a cow than it does like a 
horse.” Fair Pupil (brightly): ‘‘Why, of 
course, professor. It isa cow.’’—Good News. 


Dashaway: “I hear that you upset your 
soup on Miss Palisade’s dress at the dinner 
last night.” Stuffer: “Yes, and I was 
fearfully put out about it. You know it 
isn’t polite to ask for soup twice.’’—Drake’s 
Magazine. 


“This bell,” said a well-meaning sexton, 
when showing the belfry of an interesting 
village church toa party of visitors, “is only 
rung in case of a visit from the lord bishop 
of the diocese, a fire, a flood, or any other 
such calamities.” 


“Of course it hurts, Josiah,” said Mrs. 
Chugwater, as she applied the liniment and 
rubbed it in vigorously. “Rheumatism 
always hurts. You must grin and bear it.”’ 
“Ym willing to bear it, Samantha,” groaned 
Mr. Chugwater, “but I’m not going to grin.” 


No Use.—Wrathful Suburbanite (who has 
just moved in): . “Say, if you don’t keep 
your side of this alley cleaner, by hokey, 
T’ll report you to the health officer!” The 


Other Man. ‘‘Go ahead with your report, 
my friend. I’m the health officer.”—Chzcago 
Tribune. 


Fortune-teller: “I can read that there is 
to be a wreck in your home, and it will be 
caused by a blond woman.” Patron: 
“Oh, that has already occurred. Our 
new Swedish maid let the dumb-waiter 
fall and broke all the dishes.”—Baltimore 
American. 


In ‘‘Wagner as I Knew Him,” Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Praeger, writing of the great composer’s 
buoyancy of spirits, says that one day when 
they were sitting together in the drawing- 
room at Tribschen, on a sort of ottoman, 
talking over the years gone by, Wagner 
suddenly rose and stood on his head upon 
the ottoman. At the very moment he was 
in that inverted position, the door opened 
and Madame Wagner entered. Her sur- 
prise and alarm were great, and she hastened 
forward, exclaiming, ‘“‘Ah, lieber Richard, 
Richard!” Quickly recovering himself, he 
explained that he was only showing Ferdi- 
nand he could stand on his head at sixty, 
which was more than the said Ferdinand 
could do.—Manchester Times. 


A famous surgeon passing through a 
private asylum was accosted by one of the 
patients, ““Take off your hat, sir.” ‘“Why 
should I?’’ asked the surgeon. ‘Because 
I am the son of the Emperor of the French.” 
“Oh, I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon,” 
taking his hat off. On revisiting the asylum 
a month later, he was again accosted by 
the son of the Emperor of the French in the 
same words, “Take off your hat, sir.” 
“Why?” again asked my friend. ‘Because 
I am the son of the Emperor of Germany.” 
“Of the Emperor of Germany; Surely, 
when last I had the honor to see your Royal 
Highness, you were the son of the Emperor 
of the French.” ‘Ah, well, yes,” he stam- 
mered. But, recovering at once from his 
embarrassment, he added brightly, ‘‘That 
was by another mother.’’—Selected. 
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SAX Gs CO, 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES. 


BIL WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER-‘WEST-ST 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


INN 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 

An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 

ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 


D.D., LL.D., Visitor. For Catalogue, address 


Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {& 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys, Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school and business. vowngibavs in separate building. 

Dr. D.E.WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


. « » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


— 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


— 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training, or catalogue, address 


Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


; 

I 

Tarrytown, New 5 bee 5 0 ‘6 E 
‘OR Boys. On an estate of 8% 

Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 

County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and ‘ 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 

address WALTER B. GaGz, Headmaster, Box 780. 

7 
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The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. 
address the President, 

¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


For catalogue 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston — 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


